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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  READING  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  GRADES 
Gerald  A  Yoakam 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


1  ^  INCE  the  report  of  the  National 

^  Committee  on  Reading,  the  pe- 

i  riod  of  the  middle  grades  has 

j  become,  theoretically  at  least,  a  time 
when  children  lay  the  broad  founda- 
I  tions  of  a  general  education.  It  is 
'  generally  thought  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  grade  the  child  has  really 
topped  the  rise  and  is  ready  for  a  time 
I  to  roll  along  more  or  less  easily  on  a 
I  gradually  ascending  road  toward  ma¬ 
turity.  The  middle  grades  are  a  time 
I  for  gathering  ideas  and  broadening 
j  the  outlook.  Under  ideal  conditions 
this  is  perhaps  true. 

^  Unfortunately,  children  do  not  de- 
I  velop  according  to  theoretical  expecta- 
j  tions.  Studies  of  the  actual  results 
'  achieved  show  that  there  are  thou- 

I  sands  of  children  who  do  not  make 

j  what  is  described  as  normal  progrr'ss, 
j  and  that  there  is  a  carry-over  into  the 
j  middle  grades  of  bad  and  immature 
reading  habits.  This  carry-over  in¬ 
cludes  : 

1.  Faulty  habits  of  word  recognition. 

2.  Immature  eye-movements. 

3.  Retarded  language  development — 
lip  movement  in  silent  reading; 
bad  speech  habits ;  inability  to  read 
orally  with  acceptable  results. 

4.  Inability  to  interpret  ideas,  even 
simple  ideas  of  the  kind  judged 
to  be  appropriate  for  these  grades. 


5.  Bad  attitudes  —  emotional  sets 
against  reading. 

6.  Inability  to  locate  needed  data 
and  use  books  effectively. 

7.  Lack  of  purpose — ^lack  of  needs 
that  lead  to  reading  and  inability 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  reading 
as  a  means  to  be  used  in  achieving 
purposes. 

These  and  other  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  child’s  progress  in  the 
middle  grades,  and  if  uncorrected, 
lead  to  a  gradual  retardation  in  read¬ 
ing  interest  and  to  consequent  lack  of 
development  in  general. 

The  condition  as  described  may  be 
due  to  two  things:  the  inequalities  in 
native  ability  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  present  and  which  condition  all 
learning  of  academic  or  linguistic 
types;  and  second,  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  among  teachers,  which 
is  due  again  to  lack  of  training  and 
to  the  incompleteness  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  reading  process — 
the  present  state  of  development  in  the 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading. 
Only  additional  research  can  help  the 
latter.  The  former  is  being  remedied 
rapidly  by  improved  training  pro¬ 
grams,  both  of  pre-service  and  in-ser¬ 
vice  types. 

In  addition  to  the  carry-over  of  im¬ 
mature  reading  habits  from  the  pri- 
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mary  grades  and  the  lack  of  skilled 
teaching  in  those  grades,  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  inherent  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  middle  grades  which  aggravate  the 
■  problem  of  continued  development  in 
reading.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  grade  the  child  is  introduced 
to  the  systematic  study  of  history, 
geography,  and  science.  Arithmetic 
becomes  more  difficult  and  involves  a 
larger  amount  of  problem  solving  in 
which  reading  is  an  important  factor. 
The  textbooks  provided  for  the  use  of 
children  are  not  adjusted  to  their  men¬ 
tal  maturity.  Vocabularies  are  too 
extensive,  the  type  of  subject  matter 
is  often  too  mature,  and  the  special 
technical  tools  required  in  the  subjects 
are  beyond  the  children.  The  style  of 
material  is  often  too  abstract  and  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  data  furnished  lack  the 
concrete  details  necessary  to  command 
and  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of 
children.  As  a  result  of  meeting  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  t^'pe  in  ovenvhelming 
amoimts,  many  children  bog  down  and 
come  practically  to  a  standstill  in  their 
educational  development  somewhere  in 
the  middle  grades.  This  condition  has 
led  to  attempts  to  simplify  the  subject 
matter  of  history  and  geography  and 
to  the  development  of  textlxwks  which 
have  drawTi  a  good  deal  of  inspiration 
from  the  research  in  reading  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
weaknesses  that  exist  in  the  present 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  middle 
grades  pointed  out,  to  leave  the  matter 
of  improvement  there,  is  to  engage  in 
mere  destructive  criticism.  What  is 
needed  is  a  positive  program  of  im¬ 
provement,  a  theorj'  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  grades  which  shall 
lead  us  in  general  in  the  right  direc¬ 


tion  while  we  are  at  the  same  time  | 
doing  the  necessary  research  which  I 
will  help  us  improve  the  program.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  paper,  the  writer 
will  attempt  to  outline  such  a  theory. 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  that 
either  we  must  abandon  the  subject 
matter  instruction  of  the  middle 
grades  with  its  heavy  demands  upon  | 
reading  ability,  teach  that  subject 
matter  orally,  or  revise  and  improve 
the  materials  from  the  standpoint  of 
difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
reading  ability  more  skillfully  until 
we  get  to  a  point  where  the  material 
is  adjusted  to  the  pupils’  abilities  in 
such  a  way  that  a  steady  development 
takes  place  without  an  undue  amount 
of  retardation  and  failure.  It  seems 
quite  essential  that  the  knowledge  we 
already  have  about  reading  shall  be 
utilized  in  the  development  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  middle  grade  children,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  I 
reading  materials  for  the  middle  i 
grades  be  continued  until  we  have  I 
more  certain  knowledge  concerning 
the  content,  style,  and  typographical 
details  most  suitable  for  the  optimal 
development  of  children  of  this  level. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  we 
need  to  look  to  the  development  of 
permanent  interests  in  reading,  strong 
motives  for  reading,  and  right  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  reading,  just  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  advised  in  its  re¬ 
port.  This  cannot  be  done  if  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  readings  is  too  difficult  for 
children  and  not  suited  to  their  needs. 

It  has  been  shown  recently  that  even 
children  with  eye  and  other  defects 
will  learn  to  read  and  will  persist  in 
reading  if  there  is  a  sufficient  motive 
for  it.  This  indicates  that  reading 
may  have  a  strong  pull  even  under 
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unfavorable  conditions.  Teachers  be  a  thorough  student  of  the  psychol- 


need  to  be  better  informed,  therefore, 
on  children’s  literature,  the  reading 
interests  of  children,  and  on  reading 
materials  related  to  those  interests. 
We  must  abandon  the  notion  that  class¬ 
ical  literature  must  be  the  source  of 
data  and  that  recreational  reading 
alone  is  the  objective  of  reading  in¬ 
struction.  The  teacher  must  become 
interested  in  the  reading  habits  of 
each  child  and  assume  the  place  of 
reading  advisor  and  consultant  to  each 
child  in  her  class.  She  must  never  be 
satisfied  until  she  has  succeeded  in 
getting  each  child  to  read  the  kind  of 
material  which  meets  his  needs  and 
until  each  child  has  developed  the  per¬ 
manent  habit  of  reading.  To  do  this 
she  must  link  reading  to  each  activity 
of  the  school  where  it  is  appropriate 
and  must  guide  the  pupils  according 
to  their  abilities  to  take  part  volun¬ 
tarily  in  both  work  and  recreatory 
reading.  Whether  this  reading  in¬ 
struction  is  grouped  around  units  of 
work  for  all,  or  whether  it  consists  of 
an  individually  guided  program  for 
each  pupil,  is  a  matter  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  reading  situation  and 
the  preference  and  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  adults  who  had  l)ecome  habitual 
readers  traced  the  origin  of  their  read¬ 
ing  habits  to  the  home  or  to  some 
teacher  who  took  an  interest  in  them 
and  guided  them  in  the  selection  of 
books.  Unless  the  teacher  of  reading 
in  the  middle  grades  will  assume  the 
position  of  reading  advisor  to  individ¬ 
ual  students,  many  of  them  will  never 
receive  the  necessary  guidance  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  become  good  readers. 

Mere  good  wdll  on  the  teacher’s  part 
is  not,  however,  enough.  She  must 


ogy  of  reading.  She  must  be  able  to 
analyze  the  reading  habits,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  the  pupil  in  order  to 
overcome  the  bad  habits  which  may 
have  developed  in  his  previous  school 
experience,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  constructive  program. 
Diagnostic  work  is  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary.  The  average  teacher  cannot 
hope,  however,  to  become  a  clinical 
diagnostician.  She  should  be  able  to 
detect  the  signs  of  difficulty  and  to 
know  w’hen  to  refer  a  child  to  a  com¬ 
petent  psychologist,  a  reading  clinic, 
an  eye  specialist,  or  a  physician.  She 
should  also  know  how  to  carry  out 
remedial  suggestions  and  to  develop 
remedial  programs  for  difiiculties 
which  are  remediable  by  group  in¬ 
struction.  Whether  or  not  she  en¬ 
gages  in  individual  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  will  depend  upon  the  local  situ¬ 
ation,  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom 
she  is  responsible,  and  her  own  will¬ 
ingness  to  spend  her  spare  time  in  the 
giving  of  remedial  treatment  to  indi¬ 
viduals  w’ho  need  it.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,  that  the  teacher 
carry  on  a  constructive,  developmental 
reading  program  than  that  she  become 
an  expert  individual  diagnostician. 
Group  diagnosis  and  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  is  within  her  province. 

It  follows  that  the  main  efforts  of 
the  teacher  should  be  directed  toward 
prevention  of  reading  difficulties  and 
the  maintenance  of  normal  grow’th  and 
development  rather  than  toward  cur¬ 
ing  weaknesses  which  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop.  Just  as  in  modem 
medicine  the  trend  is  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease,  so  in  education  the 
effort  to  develop  constructive  programs 
should  not  be  diverted  by  the  interest 
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in  the  study  of  disability.  Each 
school  needs  to  have  access  to  a  read¬ 
ing  clinic  to  which  difficult  problem 
cases  may  be  referred.  Where  pos¬ 
sible  a  remedial  group  in  charge  of 
an  expert  teacher  of  reading  should 
be  maintained;  but  it  would  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  indeed  if  the  average  classroom 
teacher  should  center  her  major  effort 
upon  problem  cases  in  reading. 

The  maintenance  of  a  program  of 
steady  improvement  in  reading  in  the 
middle  grades  demands  that  the 
teacher  shall  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  attitudes,  appreciations, 
habits,  and  skills  which  function  to 
make  reading  successful.  By  this  is 
meant  a  working  knowledge  of  these 
specific  factors  in  reading.  A  com¬ 
plete  and  detailed  analysis  of  all  the 
abilities  involved  in  reading  to  their 
minutest  detail  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  research  student  of  reading,  but 
may  not  be  of  practical  significance  to 
the  teacher.  Educational  scientists, 
like  the  student  of  a  physical  skill  who 
photographs  that  skill  in  slow  motion 
in  order  to  analyre  its  component  ele¬ 
ments,  may  carry  the  detailed  analysis 
entirely  too  far  and  analyze  reading 
ability  into  such  detail  as  to  confuse 
the  teacher.  When  reading  occurs  as 
a  type  of  behavior  it  is  complex.  It 
is  also  an  on-going  process  which  does 
not  wait  on  analysis.  It  is  seldom 
possible,  for  instance,  to  isolate  the 
factor  of  organization  from  the  com¬ 
plex  process  called  reading  and  to 
study  it  alone.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  analyze  a  complex  reading 
activity  and  to  determine  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  factor  of  organization  is 
desirable,  that  the  activity  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful  because  the  child  cannot  or¬ 
ganize,  and  that  if  organization  is  im¬ 
proved  the  activity  as  a  whole  will  be 
improved.  It  is  therefore  necessary 


for  the  teacher  to  understand  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible  the  processes  of  rec¬ 
ognition,  organization,  comprehension, 
retention,  appreciation,  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  She  must  know  also  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  location  of  data  and  how 
to  analyze  those  complex  patterns  of 
conduct  which  may  be  called  inte¬ 
grated  procedures,  such  as  knowing 
how  to  outline,  summarize,  and  report 
data  which  have  been  met  in  reading, 
and  how  to  use  such  data  in  different 
situations  and  for  different  purposes. 

Such  a  list  of  general  and  specific 
abilities  as  the  following,  constitute 
a  rough  outline  of  those  essential  for 
the  teacher  to  understand: 

Recognition 

Ability  to  recognize  separate  words. 

Ability  to  recognize  words  in  groups. 

Ability  to  see  likeness  in  words. 

Ability  to  recognize  differences. 

Ability  to  see  words  within  words. 

Ability  to  apply  phonetics  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  new  words. 

Ability  to  use  the  dictionary  in  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Ability  to  use  the  eyes  effectively  in 
reading. 

Comprehension 

Ability  to  understand  word  meanings. 

Ability  to  understand  sentence  mean¬ 
ings. 

Ability  to  understand  meanings  of 
wholes. 

Ability  to  answer  questions. 

Ability  to  check  tests. 

Ability  to  use  the  context  in  obtaining 
word  meanings. 

Ability  to  use  the  dictionary  in  ob¬ 
taining  meanings. 

Ability  to  anticipate  meanings. 

Ability  to  supplement  thought. 

Ability  to  visualize. 

Ability  to  follow  directions. 

Ability  to  solve  verbal  problems. 

Ability  to  evaluate. 

Organization 

Ability  to  sense  the  author’s  plan. 
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Ability  to  select  the  main  thought. 

Ability  to  select  the  supporting  details. 

Ability  to  outline. 

Ability  to  summarize. 

Ability  to  select  facts  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses. 

Ability  to  use  organization  keys — 
headings,  marginal  notes,  etc. 

Betention 

Ability  to  remember  words. 

Ability  to  remember  ideas. 

Ability  to  use  organization  as  an  aid 
to  retention. 

Ability  to  will  to  remember. 

Ability  to  remember  visual  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Location  of  Data 

Ability  to  care  for  books. 

Ability  to  use  tables  of  contents. 

Ability  to  use  headings  of  various 
kinds. 

Ability  to  use  the  book  index. 

Ability  to  use  the  library  index. 

Ability  to  skim  to  locate  facts  in 
books. 

Appreciation 

Ability  to  react  to  ideas. 

Ability  to  react  to  emotional  stimulus. 

Ability  to  respond  to  qualities  of  dic¬ 
tion. 

Ability  to  respond  to  style. 

Ability  to  respond  to  illustration. 

Reproduction 

Ability  to  respond  to  questions  or 
other  stimuli. 

Ability  to  reproduce  by  free  associa¬ 
tion. 

Ability  to  relate  a  story  after  reading. 

Ability  to  reproduce  a  factual  article. 

Ability  to  take  part  in  a  discussion. 

Ability  to  use  ideas  in  an  argument. 

Ability  to  report  what  has  been  read. 

Ability  to  use  ideas  gained  from  books 
in  problem  solving. 

Integrated  Procedures 

Ability  to  locate  a  needed  reference. 

Ability  to  find  information  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose. 

Ability  to  assimilate  a  selection. 

Ability  to  make  briefs  of  what  has 
been  read. 

Ability  to  write  a  review  of  an  article 
or  book. 

Ability  to  illustrate  a  story  or  article. 


Ability  to  make  notes. 

Ability  to  review  for  tests  and  exami¬ 
nations. 

Ability  to  use  directions  in  making  or 
doing  something. 

Ability  to  use  ideas  in  original  writ¬ 
ing  or  speaking. 

Ability  to  use  a  series  of  references  in 
preparing  an  original  paper. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  nature 
and  constituent  elements  involved  in 
a  successful  act  of  reading,  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  how  to  secure  orderly 
development  in  the  growth  of  these 
attitudes,  appreciations,  habits,  and 
skills.  This  requires  a  thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  modern  pedagogy 
of  reading  as  developed  in  manuals 
for  teachers  and  as  exhibited  in  read¬ 
ing  materials  of  various  types.  The 
teacher  who  is  deficient  in  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  methods  and  materials 
will  make  serious  mistakes.  She  will, 
for  instance,  use  recreatory  materials 
for  drill  purposes;  attempt  to  have 
pupils  outline  poetry;  use  poetry  for 
detailed  word  study;  adopt  a  serious 
work  attitude  when  play’s  the  thing, 
and  in  other  ways  work  in  the  dark. 
But  what  is  more  important,  perhaps, 
she  will  fail  to  interest  and  aid  the 
child  and  he  will  soon  lose  his  desire 
to  read.  A  good  program  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  adequate  learning  activities 
involving  the  factors  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  teacher 
must  select  from  reading  textbooks  of 
various  kinds  appropriate  exercises  for 
the  development  of  skill  in  each  of  the 
factors  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  She  may  find,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  her  basic  reading  textbook 
does  not  provide  adequate  comprehen¬ 
sion  exercises  which  help  her  to  detect 
the  presence  or  absence  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  ability  among  her  pupils.  She 
must  then  select  additional  material 
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containing  the  desired  types  of  exer¬ 
cises  or  develop  them  herself.  The 
pupils  must  be  provided  for.  And  if 
the  teacher  depends  solely  upon  two  or 
three  textbooks,  teaching  the  lessons 
and  exercises  contained  therein,  she 
will  often  fail  to  develop  necessary 
skill  in  reading.  She  will  be  merely 
a  mechanical  user  of  materials. 

To  illustrate  further,  a  child  in  the 
middle  grade  may  fail  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  progress  in  reading  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  He  is  afraid  to  attack  new  words. 

2.  He  does  not  associate  symbols  with 
sounds  accurately. 

3.  He  cannot  use  a  word  list  diction¬ 
ary'* 

4.  He  has  insufficient  experience  and 
a  defective  understanding  of  word 
meanings. 

5.  He  lacks  ability  to  select  ideas. 

6.  He  does  not  retain  what  he  reads. 

7.  He  cannot  reproduce  ideas  readily 
because  of  defective  language 
ability. 

8.  He  lacks  interest;  he  does  not  en¬ 
joy  reading;  he  has  a  positive  dis¬ 
like  for  it. 

9.  He  cannot  locate  data ;  cannot 
skim,  use  the  table  of  contents  or 
index ;  cannot  find  data  in  an 
encyclopedia. 

10.  He  lacks  ability  to  carry  on  appro¬ 
priate  reading  procedures  in  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  situations. 

Unless  the  instructional  materials 
and  the  exercises  provided  by  the 
teacher  contain  subject  matter  and 
activities  which  involve  specifically 
the  improvement  of  the  abilities  in¬ 
volved  in  doing  successfully  the  things 
this  child  cannot  do,  he  wull  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reading.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school,  therefore,  to  provide  the  teacher 
with  materials  so  organized  as  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  provide  for 
these  various  needs  that  are  inherent 
in  the  various  types  of  reading  situa¬ 


tions  which  face  the  child  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  grades. 

While  every  teacher  cannot  become 
an  expert  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  more  obscure  disabilities 
in  reading,  every  teacher  can  become 
sufficiently  skilled  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  know  what  the  fundamental 
abilities  are  involved  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  reading  activities,  how  these 
abilities  may  be  developed,  and  how  to 
organize  a  program  which  will  secure 
the  largest  possible  measurement  of 
development  for  the  largest  possible 
number  of  pupils.  Well-planned  ma¬ 
terials  of  reading  will  help  the  teacher 
maintain  a  good  program  of  reading, 
but  an  adequate  program  of  reading 
in  the  middle  grades  must  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  teaching  of  reading  from  a 
reading  textbook  and  must  extend  to 
every  subject  and  every  situation  in 
which  reading  is  an  appropriate  type 
of  behavior. 

That  the  teacher’s  efforts  must  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  skill 
the  writer  will  be  the  first  to  agree. 
Attitudes,  appreciations,  and  tastes 
are  quite  as  important  and  must  be 
carefully  cultivated.  But  the  mere 
desire  to  develop  the  more  intangible 
outcomes  of  learning  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  success  in  the  more  mechan¬ 
ical  aspects,  will  not  lead  to  success. 
While  bright  children  learn  to  read 
largely  by  a  process  of  self-teaching, 
children  of  average  and  low  intelli¬ 
gence  will  always  need  the  skilled 
guidance  which  only  an  able  and  in¬ 
telligent  teacher  can  give.  This  guid¬ 
ance  is  essential  to  progress  in  the 
middle  grades.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  the  skilled  teacher.  The  desire  to 
develop  reading  materials  which  will 
teach  themselves  is  foredoomed  to 
failure. 
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The  desirability  of  early  dis¬ 
covery  and  prevention  of  reading 
i  disability  will  be  granted  by 

every  teacher  who  has  struggled  with 
the  difficulties  of  poor  readers.  If  we 
could  overcome  reading  disabilities  in 
!  their  initial  stages,  before  the  child 
I  becomes  conspicuously  retarded,  we 
'  should  be  able  to  prevent  a  large  pro- 
I  portion  of  later  school  failures  and 
j  maladjustments.  One  step  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  prevention  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  children  who  are  likely  to  fail 
!  in  reading  before  they  have  actually 
failed. 

'  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
j  "of  successful  prediction  of  reading  dis- 
i  abilities  is  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  No  one  prepotent  cause  has  been 
I  found  which  can  be  used  as  a  criterion 
j  for  prediction.  Numerous  conditions, 

I  including  sensory,  intellectual  and 

constitutional  defects,  emotional  and 
environmental  factors,  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  etc.,  have  been  associated  with 
reading  disabilities  by  one  or  another 
investigator.  Apparently  combinations 
of  factors  are  more  likely  to  bring 
about  failure  in  reading  than  any  one 
isolated  cause ;  and  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  the  many  factors  may  be 
combined  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
influence  the  child’s  reading  seem 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  cases 
examined.  An  example  in  the  field 
of  vision  may  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  using  one  criterion  for  prediction. 


PEa^NSTLVANLA 

Certain  anomalies  in  eye-muscle  bal¬ 
ance  have  been  found  with  some  fre¬ 
quency  among  poor  readers.  Yet  good 
readers  are  occasionally  examined  who 
possess  the  same  type  of  defect.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  case  of  the  poor  read¬ 
ers,  the  visual  defect  was  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  which  should  be  discovered 
and  given  corrective  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  good  readers  who  had 
the  same  handicap,  probably  possessed 
other  favorable  or  neutralizing  factors 
as  well,  so  that  they  were  able  to  learn 
to  read  in  spite  of  the  handicap.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  tenacious  temperament  and 
other  good  abilities  may  be  challenged 
by  their  difficulties  to  unusual  effort 
and  success.  Sensitive  children,  or 
children  with  several  difficulties,  who 
are  unstable  emotionally  or  unwisely 
treated,  may,  on  the  contrary,  retreat 
from  their  difficulties  in  distress,  turn¬ 
ing  to  compensatory  activities  some¬ 
times  of  an  undesirable  nature.  In 
almost  every  objectively  measurable 
trait  associated  with  reading  disabili¬ 
ties,  some  good  readers  have  been 
found  who  possess  the  trait  expected 
in  the  poor  readers;  thus  lowering  the 
predictive  value  of  any  one  measure. 

Intelligence  tests  first  became  suc¬ 
cessful  in  application  when  a  group 
of  many  types  of  tests  was  selected 
rather  than  when  one  type  par  excel¬ 
lence  was  sought.  Reasoning  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  since  reading  is  a  complicated 
intellectual  process,  we  devised  a  se- 
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ries  of  aptitude  tests  which  would 
measure  many  different  abilities  re¬ 
lated  to  reading,  in  the  expectation 
that  such  an  array  of  tests  would 
prove  more  predictive  than  any  sepa¬ 
rate  test. 

The  tests,  chosen  after  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  investigation  to  determine  which 
items  were  interesting  and  suitable  for 
six-year-old  children,  consisted  of 
group  and  individual  tests.  The 
group  tests  required  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  to  administer  and  were  given 
to  ten  or  twelve  children  at  once,  after 
which  each  child  came  alone  to  the 
examining  room  for  the  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  required  by  the  individual 
tests.  This  combination  of  group  and 
individual  tests  permitted  more  rapid 
testing  than  would  have  been  possible 
in  wholly  individual  tests,  and  yet  per¬ 
mitted  the  examiner  to  see  each  child 
alone  and  to  make  observations  on  his 
behavior,  personality  and  cooperation 
in  the  tests. 

Description  of  the  Reading 

Aptitude  Tests. 

I.  Visual  Tests. 

Test  1.  (group).  Recognition  of 
Orientation. 

This  test  w^as  chosen  because  of  the 
frequent  difficulties  of  poor  readers  in 
discriminating  reversible  letters  and 
words.  Twelve  large  cards  were  pre¬ 
sented  one  by  one,  each  containing  a 
simple  design.  On  the  child’s  test 
blank  twenty-four  similar  designs  were 
printed,  one  to  match  each  of  the  large 
designs  and  a  confusion  design  just 
like  the  other  but  reversed  or  other¬ 
wise  disoriented.  The  children  were 
directed  to  choose  between  each  pair 
of  forms  and  encircle  the  design  which 
matched  the  large  one  shown  by  the 
examiner.  Unusual  difficulties  in  de¬ 


tecting  the  reversed  or  disoriented 
forms  might  be  apparent  from  a 
child’s  performance  on  this  test. 

Test  2  (group).  Ocular-Motor 
Control  and  Attention. 

This  test  measured  the  ability  to 
follow  a  twisted  line.  Each  section  of 
the  test  contained  a  picture  of  four 
little  houses  connected  with  a  maze  of 
black  lines.  A  little  man  was  por¬ 
trayed  leaving  the  first  house,  and  the 
child  was  directed  to  follow  the  man’s 
path  and  encircle  the  house  to  which 
the  path  led.  This  test  was  selected 
from  the  frequent  observation  that 
poor  readers  often  lose  their  places, 
are  unable  to  follow  a  line  of  text  ac¬ 
curately,  skip  lines,  and  fail  to  develop 
the  coordinated  rhythmical  eye-move¬ 
ments  of  reading.  If  the  ability  to 
make  finely  coordinated  eye  move¬ 
ments  is  lacking,  the  child  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  unable  to  follow  the  paths  of 
this  test  accurately. 

Test  3  (group).  Visual  Memory 
for  Forms. 

This  test  consisted  of  sixteen  de¬ 
signs  presented  four  at  a  time  for  ten 
seconds’  study.  After  each  group  of 
four  designs  the  children  attempted 
to  draw  as  many  as  they  could  remem¬ 
ber.  Poor  readers  frequently  are  un¬ 
able  to  retain  a  clear-cut  impression  of 
a  word,  recall  only  a  part  of  it  or  con¬ 
fuse  a  word  with  another  of  similar 
configuration.  This  test  w’as  made  ra¬ 
ther  difficult  by  presenting  the  four 
units  at  a  time.  Since  reading  dis¬ 
ability  cases  often  can  recall  small 
units,  such  as  letters,  but  fail  to  recall 
larger  units,  such  as  w'ords,  it  was 
thought  that  those  children  who  were 
confused  by  complex  visual  patterns 
would,  be  detected  by  this  test. 
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II.  Auditory  Teats. 

Test  1  (group).  Word  Diacrimi- 
nation. 

This  test  consisted  of  nine  pictures, 
each  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  printed 
ielow.  The  examiner  pronounced  the 
name  of  each  picture  three  ways,  while 
pointing  to  the  numbers,  once  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  the  other  times  with  slight 
mispronunciations,  such  as  hazget, 
basket,  bastet.  The  child  encircled 
the  number  corresponding  to  his  idea 
of  the  best  way  to  say  the  name  of  the 
picture.  This  test  was  designed  to 
measure  difficulties  in  auditory  word 
discrimination,  which  are  frequent 
among  poor  readers,  and  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  adequate  mastery  of  phonetics 
as  an  aid  to  reading. 

Teat  2  (group).  Sound-blending. 

The  examiner  sounded  aloud  twelve 
words,  each  of  which  were  illustrated 
with  three  pictures,  one  of  the  correct 
word  and  two  of  confusion  words. 
Thus,  the  child,  after  hearing  the  ex¬ 
aminer  give  the  sounds  for  the  word 
pen,  encircled  the  correct  response 
among  pictures  of  a  pen,  a  pan,  and 
a  pin.  This  test  involved  both  sound 
blending  and  sound-discrimination. 
The  ability  to  hear  sounds  accurately 
and  put  them  together  in  word-build¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  important  phonetic 
skills  contributing  to  reading. 

Test  3  (individual).  Auditory 
Memory. 

The  examiner  read  aloud  a  little 
story  of  five  or  six  lines  and  asked  the 
child  to  retell  the  story;  meanwhile 
the  examiner  checked  the  number  of 
ideas  which  the  child  retained.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  taught  to  read  from  sen¬ 
tences  and  stories  as  units  must  be 
,  able  to  retain  the  stories  in  order  to 
associate  them  accurately  with  the 


words  of  the  text.  The  ability  to  re¬ 
tain  the  content  of  stories  was  thought 
to  be  an  important  intellectual  ability 
which  might  contribute  to  later  success 
in  reading. 

III.  Motor  Testa. 

Motor  disabilities  are  frequent 
among  children  who  have  trouble  in 
learning  to  read.  Clinical  studies 
many  times  reveal  poor  motor  control 
associated  with  birth  injuries,  neuro¬ 
logical  illnesses,  chorea,  encephalitis, 
etc.,  among  reading  disability  causes. 
Three  tests  of  motor  abilities  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  reading  aptitude  series, 
each  involving  manual  control  directed 
by  vision,  since  this  type  of  control 
might  prove  significant  for  reading. 
Test  1  (group).  Speed. 

This  test  consisted  of  100  small 
circles  grouped  in  squares  of  25  each 
to  facilitate  later  scoring.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  directed  to  place  a  dot  in 
each  circle  as  fast  as  possible,  allow¬ 
ing  exactly  one  minute.  Poor  motor 
control  or  slow  reaction-time  would 
prevent  the  child  from  responding 
accurately  under  pressure  to  speed. 
Since  the  ability  to  respond  quickly 
is  important  in  fluent  reading,  this 
test  was  included  in  the  series. 

Test  2  (group).  Steadiness. 

Xot  only  is  it  desirable  for  a  child 
to  respond  quickly,  but  he  should  also 
be  able  to  respond  accurately  and  with 
precision  when  occasion  so  demands. 
This  test  consisted  of  a  row  of  16  dots 
placed  at  quarter-inch  intervals  and 
separated  by  small  dashes,  forming  a 
broken  line  of  dots  and  dashes.  The 
children  w'ere  instructed  to  take  their 
pencils  and  change  this  line  to  an  un¬ 
broken  line  by  drawing  one  line  con¬ 
necting  all  the  dots  and  dashes.  The 
test  was  scored  by  the  number  of  dots 
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covered  by  the  child’s  line.  This  test 
gave  a  measure  of  the  child’s  ability 
to  keep  on  a  line;  this  is  an  ability 
which  he  will  need  in  following  a  line 
of  text  and  in  writing. 

Test  3  (individual).  Writing. 

Each  child  was  asked  to  write  or 
print  his  name.  Ordinarily  kinder¬ 
garten  children  are  not  taught  to 
write  their  names.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  first  grade  entrants  have 
already  acquired  this  ability.  This 
test,  therefore,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
child’s  spontaneous  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  or  of  his  preliminary' 
home  teaching.  If  a  child  can  write 
his  name  it  is  probable  that  he  has 
had  either  the  interest  and  initiative 
to  find  out  how,  or  has  had  parents 
or  older  siblings  who  have  taken  pains 
to  teach  him.  In  any  case  the  ability 
to  write  the  name  indicates  that  the 
child  has  suflBcient  motor  control 
guided  by  visual  memory  to  retain 
and  reproduce  a  complex  pattern,  and 
has  probably  had  some  preliminary 
interest  in  visual  symbols. 

IV.  Articulation  Tests. 

Test  1  (individual).  Reproduction. 

Speech  defects  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  among  poor  readers  than 
among  good  readers.  Regarding 
reading  and  speech  as  language-re¬ 
lated  skills,  ability  in  one  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  predicted  by  the  other.  Each 
child  was  asked  to  repeat  a  series  of 
words  beginning  with  simple  lip-con- 
sonants,  such  as  in  mama,  baby,  and 
papa,  and  increasing  in  difficulty  to 
such  tongue-twisters  as  few  flew,  she 
sells  silk,  etc. 

Test  2  (individual).  Speed. 

The  child  was  asked  to  repeat  as 
quickly  as  possible  a  word  or  phrase 


such  as  banana,  take-Orbite,  etc.  Any 
tendency  to  stammering  could  usually 
be  detected  in  this  test.  This  test, 
besides  measuring  ability  in  speech 
coordination,  gives  an  interesting 
indication  of  other  neuro-muscular 
conditions.  After  the  child  has  said 
banana  a  few  times,  the  pathway  to 
that  particular  response  becomes  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  “blocking”  occurs.  Some 
children  recover  control  quickly  with 
only  a  few  “blocks,”  w’hile  others 
completely  lose  the  ability  to  respond; 
they  may  then  change  the  response  to 
scmething  similar,  as  “blana,”  “pa- 
dama,”  etc.  The  test  may  partly  in¬ 
dicate  fatiguability.  Since  poor  read¬ 
ers  are  sometimes  conspicuously  fa-  ' 
tiguable  in  activities  requiring  pro¬ 
longed  attention,  this  test  was  thought 
worthy  of  including  in  the  aptitude 
series. 

V.  Language  Tests. 

Test  1  (group).  Vocabulary. 

A  good  vocabulary  would  obviously 
be  an  asset  in  learning  to  read.  The 
vocabulary  test  consisted  of  common 
words  taken  from  early  frequencies 
in  Thorndike’s  word  list  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  pictures. 

Test  2  (individual).  Classification. 

This  test  consisted  of  requesting 
the  child  to  name  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  the  animals,  things  to  eat, 
and  toys  he  knew,  allowing  thirty 
seconds  for  each  category.  This  test, 
while  measuring  vocabulary  to  some 
extent,  involves  in  addition  facility 
in  verbal  ideation.  Some  children 
may  know  the  names  of  many  animals 
but  may  be  unable  to  command  these 
words  quickly  enough  to  score  well 
on  the  test.  The  test  was  chosen  as 
having  possible  predictive  value  for 
reading  for  this  reason:  those  chil- 
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dren  who  can  readily  command  their 
verbal  ideas  may  learn  to  utilize  con¬ 
textual  cues  in  reading  more  easily 
than  those  children  who  lack  this 
ability.  Let  us  suppose  than  in  the 
text,  “The  little  dog  was  eating  a  big 
bone,”  the  child  has  not  previously 
encountered  the  word  hone.  He  wull 
be  more  able  to  solve  this  sentence  if 
he  can  quickly  think  of  many  words 
which  would  fit  into  the  general  clas¬ 
sification  of  things  which  a  little  dog 
might  be  eating.  This  test  required 
a  special  type  of  language-intelligence 
which  is  of  value  to  .a  child  in 
reading. 

Test  3  (individual).  Sentence  length. 

A  small  picture  representing  a  farm 
scene  was  shown  to  the  child  with  the 
request  to  tell  what  the  picture  is 
about.  The  number  of  w’ords  con¬ 
tained  in  the  longest  sentence  used 
spontaneously  by  the  child  was  his 
score  in  this  test.  The  conjunction 
and,  when  used  merely  to  string  along 
unconnected  ideas,  was  disregarded 
and  the  ideas  so  connected  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  separate  sentences.  Sen¬ 
tence-length  indicates  one  phase  of  the 
child’s  development  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guagQ.  Sentences  are  usually  length¬ 
ened  by  clauses,  which  contain  con¬ 
nectives  or  relatives,  such  as  who, 
which,  what,  that,  etc.  These  words 
are  especially  difficult  ones  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  learning  to  read.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  ability  to  use  these  con¬ 
nectives  in  forming  long,  complex  sen¬ 
tences  may  exert  a  favorable  influence 
in  the  child’s  ability  to  learn  to  read. 


VI.  Laterality  Tests. 

These  tests  consisted  of  simple  tasks 
to  determine  hand  preference,  such  as 
writing,  throwing  and  batting  a  ball, 
threading  a  needle,  tracing,  winding 
thread,  etc.  Eye  preference  was  de¬ 
termined  by  three  trials  with  a  cone 
and  three  trials  with  a  peep-hole. 
Foot  preference  was  determined  by 
hopping,  kicking  and  climbing.  The 
child  made  17  choices  in  all  between 
the  right  and  left  side.  His  total 
right-laterality  score  consisted  of  the 
number  of  times  the  right  side  was 
chosen  in  these  tests.  High  scores, 
therefore,  indicated  consistent  right 
preferences;  low  or  zero  scores  indi¬ 
cated  consistent  left  preferences,  and 
medium  scores  indicated  confused  or 
mixed  preferences.  These  tests  were 
included  in  the  aptitude  series,  since 
left-eye  preference  and  confused  lat¬ 
erality  has  often  been  associated  with 
reading  disabilities. 

Standardization  of  the  Aptitude 
Tests. 

The  aptitude  tests  have  been  given 
to  434  children  in  the  primary  grades.' 
Percentile  curves  were  plotted  for 
each  half-year  age  group  from  5V^  to 
8'/^  years,  for  each  type  of  test.  The 
percentile  curves  were  smoothed  for 
each  half-year  age  group  to  correct 
any  chance  errors  in  any  sampling.  An 
aptitude  graph  was  charted  for  each 
child,  indicating  the  high  and  low 
points  of  his  abilities  by  his  percen¬ 
tile  scores  in  each  of  the  five  types  of 
tests,  visual,  auditory,  motor,  articu¬ 
lation,  and  language.  A  total  per- 


1  The  writer  wishes  to  express  her  indebtedness  to  Miss  Ella  Ruth  Boyce,  Director  of  Klnder- 
(artrns,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  for  her  co-operation  and  suggestions  in  giving  the  tests 
to  the  first  grade  children;  to  Miss  Alice  Wylie  who  gave  the  tests  to  one  hundred  second  and 
third  grade  children  and  studied  the  factors  involved  in  the  intercorrelations  of  the  tests;  to 
Mr.  H.  O.  Masters,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  who  co-operated 
In  the  use  of  the  tests  in  diagnosis  of  reading  difllculties  of  groups  of  poor  readers;  to  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  where  the  tests  were  administered;  and  to  a  number 
of  educators  outside  of  Pittsburgh  who  tried  out  the  tests  In  their  schools  and  nuule  helpful 
comments  and  suggestions. 
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centile  score  was  calculated  by  taking 
the  average  percentile  rank  on  the  five 
types  of  tests.  This  composite  score 
was  found  to  be  better  than  the  total 
points  earned  on  the  test,  since  the 
latter  score  overweighted  those  tests 
which  contained  more  items  than 
others. 

Prediction  of  First  Grade  Reading 
Achievement  from  the  Reading 
Aptitude  Tests. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  reading 
aptitude  tests  was  determined  by  ob¬ 
taining  correlation  coefiicients  be¬ 
tween  the  child’s  percentile  scores  on 
the  aptitude  tests  and  his  grade  score 
on  reading  tests  given  near  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  correlations  are 
based  upjon  the  records  of  eighty-five 
six-year-old  first  grade  children  in 
four  1-B  grades.  The  correlation  co¬ 
efficients  are  listed  below. 

Correlation  of  Various  Factors  with 
Reading, 

Reading  Achievement  and  Total 
Percentile  Score  on  Reading 
Aptitude  Tests  r  —  .75  ^  .03 

Reading  Achievement  and 

Visual  Test  Scores  r  —  .60  ^  .04 
Auditory  Test  Scores  r  —  .66  ±  .04 
Motor  Test  Scores  r  —  .50  ^  .05 
Articulation  Scores  r  —  .57  ^  .05 
Language  Scores  r  —  .50  ^  .05 
I.  Q.  (Detroit  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test)  r  —  .57  ±  .04 

Day’s  Attendance  at 

School  r  .22  -jn  .07 

Right-sidedness  r  —  .18  ^  .07 

The  correlation  coefficients  are  all 
positive.  The  highest  correlation 
found  was  between  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  total  percentile  score  on 
all  the  aptitude  tests.  A  combination 


of  the  tests  proved  a  better  prediction 
than  any  one  type  of  test.  Next  in 
order  of  predictive  value  were  the 
auditory  and  visual  tests,  followed  by 
the  intelligence,  articulation,  language 
motor  tests. 

The  number  of  days  present  at 
school  has  a  positive  correlation  with 
reading  achievement,  but  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  too  low  to  have  predictive 
value.  One  cannot  judge  merely  from 
a  record  of  a  child’s  attendance  in 
the  first  grade  whether  or  not  he  has 
learned  to  read.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  right-sidedness  in  the  laterality 
tests  and  reading  was  also  positive  but 
too  low  for  significance.  Left  eye- 
preference,  considered  separately  from 
the  other  laterality  tests,  had  some 
significance;  a  larger  proportion  of 
left-eyed  children  was  in  the  lowest 
quartile  in  the  reading  tests  than  in 
the  highest  quartile. 

Percentage  of  Left-eyed  Children  in 
Various  Quartiles  in  Reading  Tests. 


Percent  Percent 
Right-eyed  Left-eyed 


Highest  Quartile  in 
Reading  Tests 

64 

36 

Middle  Quartiles  in 
Reading  Tests 

60 

40 

Lowest  Quartile  in 
Reading  Tests 

50 

50 

Since  many  left-eyed  children 
learned  to  read,  however,  the  presence 
of  left-eye  preference  alone  cannot  be 
considered  a  highly  predictive  item. 

The  proportion  of  children  who  de¬ 
veloped  into  superior,  average,  or  poor 
readers  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade, 
is  given  in  the  following  table  for  each 
total  percentile  score  on  the  aptitude 
tests. 
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I  Prediction  of  Success  in  Reading 
*  from  the  Aptitude  Tests. 

I  PERCENT  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  BECAME 


5  3 

8  • 

hi 

m 

Superior  Readei 
(Upper  Quartile 
Reading  Testa) 

Average  Readei 
(Middle  Half  of 
Reading  Tests) 

Poor  Readers 
( L<ower  Quartil* 
Reading  Tests) 

90 

100% 

0% 

0% 

SO¬ 

lOO' 

0 

0 

TO 

42 

50 

8 

60 

31 

56 

12 

50 

24 

67 

10 

40 

8 

46 

46 

30 

0 

12 

88 

20 

0 

25 

75 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0  ' 

0 

100 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
children  who  scored  in  the  80th  per- 
j  centile  or  above  on  the  aptitude  tests, 
without  exception,  fell  in  the  highest 
quartile  of  their  classes  on  the  reading 
achievement  tests.  Those  who  scored 
below  the  20th  percentile,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  fell  in  the  lowest  quartile  of 
their  classes  in  reading. 

It  was  seldom  that  children  who 
•cored  60  percentile  or  above  in  the 
aptitude  tests  made  less  than  average 
j  progress  in  reading,  and  it  was  also 
!  seldom  that  children  who  scored  below 
the  40th  percentile  were  able  to  make 
average  progress,  although  a  few  such 
instances  occurred.  The  range  from 
the  40th  to  60th  percentile  appears  to 
I  be  the  most  critical  range.  Perhaps 
j  at  these  levels,  personality,  emotional 
and  teaching  factors  not  measured  in 
these  tests  are  most  potent  to  turn 
the  child  toward  good  or  poor  achieve¬ 
ment.  Above  the  60th  percentile  the 
child’s  aptitudes  are  so  outstanding 
that  it  is  rarely  that  other  influences 


prevent  his  achievement.  Below  the 
30th  percentile,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
aptitudes  are  so  poor  that  the  most 
favorable  personality  factors  rarely 
compensate  to  bring  about  good 
achievement  in  spite  of  the  poor  ca¬ 
pacity.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
special  methods  of  teaching  adapted 
to  their  difficulties  may  be  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  their  reading 
achievement. 

In  comparing  various  first  grade 
classes,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  pre¬ 
dictive  value  of  the  tests  was  greatest 
for  those  classes  who  received  the 
most  effective  teaching,  and  who,  as  a 
group,  made  the  greatest  average  gain 
in  reading.  This  result  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  the  most  effective  teach¬ 
ing  is  designed  to  develop  each  child 
to  the  best  of  his  capacities.  On  the 
contrary,  a  hypothetical  first  grade 
which  receives  such  inadequate  teach¬ 
ing  that  no  one  learns  to  read,  nature 
ally  would  show  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  aptitude  and  achievement,  since 
all  the  achievement  scores  would  be 
zero.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  the  aptitude  tests,  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  exposed  to  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  instruction. 

The  reading  aptitude  tests  offer  a 
technique  for  the  rapid  survey  of  a 
first  grade  and  for  early  homogeneous 
grouping  of  the  children  on  the  basis 
of  their  abilities.  The  tests  do  not, 
however,  take  the  place  of  careful 
diagnostic  study  of  individual  difficul¬ 
ties.  Children  who  deviate  markedly 
in  any  field  should  receive  thorough 
study  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
deficiency.  In  some  cases,  actual  sen¬ 
sory  defects  in  vision  and  hearing,  or 
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physical  handicaps  preventing  ade¬ 
quate  motor  control  may  be  discovered 
to  explain  a  drop  in  these  types  of 
tests.  In  other  cases,  hyperactivity, 
distractibility,  extreme  shyness  or 
nervous  tensions  may  prevent  a  child 
from  scoring  well  on  the  tests  and  also 
from  learning  to  read.  In  such  cases 
a  mental  hygiene  program  following 
a  personality  study  of  the  child  may 


be  needed  to  increase  his  stability  and 
effectiveness. 

The  reading  aptitude  tests  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  tool  for  thoughtful  teach¬ 
ers,  to  direct  them  to  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  of  their  pupils  which  they  might 
otherwise  neglect,  and  to  enable  then 
to  meet  these  difficulties  intelligentlr 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  child’s  learn¬ 
ing  process. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL  EYE  TESTING 

Thomas  Harrison  Eames 

Dr.  Eames  is  one  of  the  more  careful  researchers  m  the  problems  of  eye  defects  reUu- 
ing  to  reading  disability.  Numerous  reports  of  his  trork  have  appeared  in  mediesl 
and  educational  journals.  He  is  a  lecturer  at  Boston  University  School  of  Educatios. 


IT  is  desirable  that  ocular  difficul¬ 
ties  be  recognized  early,  so  that  the 
child  may  receive  appropriate 
treatment  before  eye  troubles  have 
interfered  seriously  w’ith  his  school 
progress  or  his  health.  The  teacher 
requires  a  test  to  determine  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  eye  trouble  rather  than  one 
to  diagnose  its  hind,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  simple,  quickly  administrable 
test  is  desired. 

The  test  which  is  presented  here  is 
intended  to  serve  two  major  purposes : 

1.  To  provide  more  accurate  facil¬ 
ities  for  eye  testing  of  school  children, 
thus  enabling  the  user  to  distin^ish 
difficulties  that  are  not  ordinarily  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  school  tests  alone. 

2.  To  provide  a  means  for  teachers 
to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  whether 
the  eyes  are  at  fault  in  cases  of  vari¬ 
ous  educational  disabilities. 

Vision  tests  are  required  by  law  in 
most  schools.  The  ordinary  vision 
test  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
fails  to  pick  up  certain  conditions 
which  constitute  definite  handicaps  to 


learning.  The  eye  examination  pre¬ 
sented  here  includes  the  ordinary  vis¬ 
ion  test  used  in  schools  and  therefore 
fulfils  the  legal  requirements. 

The  ordinary  school  eye  examini- 
tion  consists  of  reading  a  visual  acuity 
chart  w’hich  has  large  letters  at  the 
top  and  progressively  smaller  letters 
on  each  line  below.  The  chart  for 
illiterates  or  pre-school  children  con¬ 
sists  of  E-shaped  figures.  ^Vhen 
either  of  these  examinations  is  given 
without  supplementary  examinations, 
a  large  number  of  eye  difficulties  com¬ 
mon  to  children  with  educational  dif¬ 
ficulty  pass  by  undiscovered.  The 
tests  discussed  here  are  inexpen¬ 
sive,  simple  to  give,  and  they  reveal 
the  presence  of  most  of  the  eye  con¬ 
ditions  associated  with  educational 
troubles. 

The  table  below  shows  the  fre- 
frequency  of  the  various  eye  difficul¬ 
ties  of  children  who  have  trouble  in 
learning.  It  indicates  also  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  each  defect  among  children 
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FREQUENCY 

114  Children  General  School 
with  Educational  Population 
DlfllculUea 


Near-sightedness 

3% 

7% 

Far-sightedness 

43% 

27% 

Astigmatism 

21% 

24% 

Incoordination 

50% 

34% 

Fusion 

35% 

18% 

DISCLOSED  BY 

Common  ImproTed 
Vision  Teat  Eye  Test 


Near-sightedness  Yes  Yea 

Far-sightedness  Very  severe  Yes 

cases  only 

Astigmatism  Very  severe  Yes 

cases  only 

Incoordination  No  Yes 

Fusion  No  Yes 


in  general,  as  well  as  whether  the  de¬ 
fect  is  found  by  the  ordinary  school 
vision  test  or  by  the  improved  one  de¬ 
scribed  here. 

The  eye  test  presented  here  is  really 
a  battery  of  tests ;  one  for  each  of  the 
five  groups  of  difficulties  listed  above. 
The  first  is  the  vision  test  commonly 
given  in  the  schools.  The  law  usually 
requires  that  a  child  be  reported  if 
his  vision  is  less  than  20/30,  but  the 
teacher  who  has  the  welfare  of  her 
pupils  at  heart  wdll  report  all  cases 
which  are  lx?low  20/20.  The  second 
test  is  made  with  a  -f-.75  diopter  lens 
and  discloses  the  presence  of  far-sight¬ 
edness.  Test  number  three  is  employed 
to  detect  astigmatism  and  it  is  admin¬ 
istered  with  the  aid  of  a  chart.  The 
only  really  reliable  tests  for  astigma¬ 
tism  are  made  with  the  retinoscope  and 
the  opthalmometer  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  eye  doctor.  The  simple 
test  presented  liere  is  helpful,  but, 
like  most  subjective  tests,  is  not  in¬ 
fallible.  The  fourth  and  fifth  tests 
are  made  with  a  hand  stereoscope  such 
as  is  found  in  most  schools  and  many 
homes.  The  stereoscope  should  be 
optically  correct  and  a  simple  test  is 
described  in  the  manual  in  order  to 
aid  teachers  in  determining  the  usabil¬ 
ity  of  the  instrument  available.  Test 
number  four  is  for  eye  coordination 
and  discloses  incoordination  of  the 


eyes  or  muscular  imbalances.  A  spe¬ 
cial  stereoscopic  chart  is  employed 
which  is  easy  for  the  child  to  use  and 
challenges  his  interest.  The  fifth  test 
is  made  with  a  different  stereoscopic 
chart  and  tests  fusion  for  print  of 
school  book  size.  Since  most  schools 
have  the  visual  acuity  chart  and  a 
hand  stereoscope,  the  remainder  of  the 
material  necessary  for  giving  the  tests 
and  a  simple  manual  of  directions  may 
be  obtained  from  the  source  noted  in 
footnote  1. 

The  time  necessary  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  five  component  tests  is  less 
than  two  minutes  per  child,  experi¬ 
enced  testers  having  found  one  minute 
sufficient.  If  any  one  of  the  tests  is 
positive  (indicates  trouble)  the  other 
tests  are  not  necessary.  Ordinarily 
they  should  be  given  to  make  the  check 
more  reliable.  Children  who  have 
trouble  should  be  referred  to  an  eye 
doctor  for  more  complete  examination 
and  a  record  of  the  school  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  sent  with  the  child. 

No  test  of  human  reactions  is  in¬ 
fallible.  Even  if  the  test  indicates 
that  no  difficulty  is  present,  one  can 
not  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  child 
has  no  eye  trouble.  Guard  against 
the  child’s  memorizing  of  the  lines  of 
letters  by  testing  only  one  child  at  a 
time,  by  having  the  lines  read  back¬ 
wards,  or  by  skipping  about  in  the 


1  M.  L.  Robinson,  31  Chester  Street,  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts. 
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line.  Other  children  to  be  tested 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  room 
while  the  test  is  being  administered. 
In  all  tests  avoid  indicating  what  the 
child  is  expected  to  see  or  not  to  see, 
since  many  children  are  very  suggest¬ 
ible.  In  case  of  doubt  re-examine  on 
different  days,  and  if  still  in  doubt, 
refer  the  child  for  examination  by  the 
eye  doctor. 

Look  carefully  at  the  section  headed 
“General  Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Eye 
Trouble.”  If  any  of  these  signs  and 
symptoms  persist  for  more  than  two 
or  three  days  the  child  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  eye  doctor. 

Oenehal  Symptoms  and  Signs  of 
Eye  Tbouble. 

1.  Blurring  of  vision. 

2.  Trouble  in  seeing  the  black-board. 

3.  Holds  book  too  close  to  eyes,  or 
head  too  close  to  book. 

4.  Double  vision. 

5.  Watering  eyes. 

6.  Discharges  from  the  eyes. 

7.  Redness  of  the  eyeballs,  especially 
of  the  part  that  is  normally  white. 

8.  Redness  and  inflammatory  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lids,  crusty  lids,  styes, 
swellings. 

9.  Pain  in  or  about  the  eyes. 

10.  Pain  in  forehead  or  temples. 

11.  Pain  in  back  of  neck  at  base  of 
skull. 

12.  Headache. 

13.  Sensitiveness  to  strong  light. 

14.  Frowning  when  reading  or  looking 
at  near  objects. 

15.  One  eye  turns  in  when  the  child  is 
tired  or  when  he  looks  at  near 
objects. 

16.  Pupils  larger  or  smaller  than  nor¬ 
mal.  Inequality  in  the  size  of  the 
pupils. 

17.  Holds  head  on  one  side  habitually. 


Effect  of  Visual  and  Eye  Diffi¬ 
culties  ON  School  Work. 

Nearsightedness  (Myopia)  always 
reduces  distant  vision  but  seldom  in¬ 
terferes  with  vision  close  at  hand  un¬ 
less  the  diflSculty  is  of  very  high  de¬ 
gree.  The  nearsighted  child  usually 
holds  his  book  too  close  to  his  eyes  or 
bends  over  it  very  noticeably.  He  sel¬ 
dom  has  any  trouble  with  desk  work 
or  reading  from  a  book,  but  often  has 
diflSculty  in  seeing  the  blackboard 
from  his  seat.  Myopia  is  often  due 
to  an  elongated  eyeball,  but  it  may  be 
due  also  to  a  pathological  stretching 
of  the  globe,  which,  if  uncorrected, 
may  lead  to  a  great  reduction  in  vis¬ 
ion,  complications  in  the  nature  of  eye 
diseases,  and  possible  blindness.  All 
nearsighted^  cases  should  be  referred 
for  eye  examination  and  should  be 
checked  up  once  a  year  by  the  eye 
doctor. 

Farsightedness  (Hypermetropia)  is 
very  common.  The  vision  is  normal 
in  children  with  this  condition  except 
in  very  high  degrees  of  defect.  When 
at  rest  the  eyes  are  out  of  focus,  usu¬ 
ally  because  the  eyeballs  are  too  short. 
Clear,  normal  vision  is  obtained  by 
excessive  contraction  of  the  focusing 
muscles, — and  reflexly  those  of  con¬ 
vergence.  The  farsighted  child  is 
under  a  constant  strain  when  vision 
is  clear,  especially  when  doing  such 
close  work  as  reading,  arithmetic,  etc. 
He  is  likely  to  frown  while  reading 
and  to  complain  of  headaches.  He 
can  see  across  the  room  better  than 
he  can  see  at  reading  distance,  but  he 
cannot  see  normally  at  any  distance 
without  eyestrain.  Extreme  farsight¬ 
edness  may  cause  the  eyes  to  turn  in 
when  the  child  goes  without  proper 
attention. 
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Astigmatism  is  a  condition  of  un¬ 
even  focusing  of  one  or  both  eyes.  It 
gometimes  reduces  vision  but  as  often 
does  not.  The  images  on  the  retina 
are  distorted  and  the  mental  image  is 
usually  imperfect.  The  only  cure  is 
corrective  lenses.  Astigmatism  causes 
difficulty  in  close  work  such  as  is  in¬ 
volved  in  reading.  Occasionally  it 
produces  frowning,  headaches,  and 
nervousness.  In  some  cases  the  child 
attempts  to  compensate  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  habitually  holding  the  head 
on  one  side. 

Incoordination  (Ileterophoria  or 
MuscuJar  Imbalance)  does  not  reduce 
vision.  In  normal  coordination,  each 
eye  points  toward  the  same  object,  but 
in  the  case  of  incoordination,  one  eye 
tends  to  turn  away  from  the  object. 
The  eyes  may  tend  to  turn  too  far  in, 
too  far  out,  up,  or  down.  If  one  eye 
actually  turns,  the  child  sees  double. 
Usually  the  child  with  this  trouble 
keeps  his  eyes  directed  more  or  less 
as  they  should  be  by  excessive  contrac¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  extraocular 
or  oculomotor  muscles  attached  to  the 
globe  of  each  eye.  This  leads  to  fa¬ 
tigue;  the  child  keeping  his  eyes 
straight  with  more  and  more  effort 
until  they  finally  begin  to  swing  and 


then  jerk  back  into  position  again. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  reading  a  child 
with  this  difficulty  may  mix  words  and 
letters,  lose  his  place,  and  shift  from 
line  to  line.  This  is  often  combined 
with  headache  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
inattention,  and  loss  of  interest  in 
reading.  Difficulties  in  coordination 
are  very  common  among  children  with 
reading  difficulty,  hence  a  test  for  it 
is  decidedly  indicated. 

Low  fusion  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
poor  reading.  It  is  either  the  result 
of  neglected  incoordination  or  is  due 
to  lack  of  functional  development.  In 
either  case  treatment  is  necessary  and 
is  usually  very  successful.  Each  eye 
sends  a  separate  picture  of  the  same 
object  back  to  the  brain  where  the  two 
pictures  are  put  together  or  are  fused 
into  one  mental  picture,  so  that  the 
child  sees  one  object  instead  of  two. 
When  the  fusion  is  partial  or  imper¬ 
fect,  it  causes  mistakes  in  reading  and 
spelling  as  well  as  the  troubles  listed 
under  coordination.  It  sometimes 
causes  dizziness  and  misjudgment  of 
distances.  Fusion  is  sometimes  ade¬ 
quate  for  large  objects  but  is  imper¬ 
fect  or  absent  for  small  objects,  and 
is  evidenced  only  in  such  work  as 
reading. 
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READING  DISABILITY  CORRELATES 

Emmett  Albert  Betts 

DraECTOR  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK 

Recent  investigations^  of  the  into  the  error  of  diagnosing  symptoms 
psychology  and  physiology  of  rather  than  analyzing  causes.  This 
reading  have  extended  rather  procedure  appears  to  be  a  significant 
than  narrowed  the  list  of  factors  step  in  the  process  of  the  reorientation 
which  are  believed  to  contribute  to  of  man’s  thinking.  The  symptoms  of 
reading  difficulties.  As  researches  in  certain  reading  disabilities  have  long 
allied  fields  multiply  and  to  the  degree  been  recognized,  but  the  causes  for  the 
the  findings  are  interpreted  and  fo-  most  part  have  remained  unidentified, 
cused  on  tl  i  problems  of  the  teacher,  As  education  increases  measurable 
there  will  be  a  further  extension  of  differences  among  individuals,  also 
the  list.  research  multiplies  and  extends  the  list 

The  term  “correlate”  is  used  to  sug-  of  measures  and  identifiable  functions 
gest  relationship  rather  than  cause,  involved  in  reading.  The  psychology 
Many  correlates  are  admitted  to  the  and  physiology  of  reading  disability 
list  because  of  the  varying  degrees  and  is  essentially  the  study  of  individual 
types  of  disability  encountered  in  the  differences  in  relation  to  achievement 
correction  of  reading  difficulties,  in  specific  learnings.  Students  of  the 
Which  of  the  correlates  are  svTnptoms  problem  more  or  less  agree  that  a  spe- 
and  which  are  causes  is,  in  some  in-  cific  disability  is  a  syndrome,  or  corn- 
stances,  still  a  mooted  question.  bination  of  characteristic  symptoms 

The  pragmatist  who  surveys  the  lit-  which  differentiates  the  difiiculty. 
erature  on  reading  is  quickly  and  That  education  increases  individual 
surely  convinced  that  no  one  theory  differences  is  a  truism.  The  super- 
cau  be  used  to  account  for  all  cases  cedence  of  the  graded  school  over  the 
of  reading  difficulty.  This  is  a  truism  one-room  school  has  aggravated  the 
for  three  reasons:  First,  reputable  problem  to  a  degree.  Many  adminis- 
workers  in  the  field  have  taught  chil-  trative  devices  have  been  resorted  to 
dren  to  read  by  a  variety  of  methods,  in  order  to  care  for  the  problem  of 
Second,  the  list  of  factors  that  appear  individual  differences  in  the  graded 
to  be  related  to  disability  is  already  school.  At  present,  there  appears  to  be 
formidable  and  is  being  increased  a  tendency  away  from  the  typical 
annually.  Third,  educators  are  becom-  grade  and  subject  matter  achievement 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  classification  of  children  in  the  prim- 
preventative  procedures;  hence,  a  ar^'  grades.  Several  schools  are  ex- 
large  percentage  of  disabled  readers  perimenting  with  plans  for  the  group- 
are  now  believed  to  be  “teacher  and  ing  of  primary  grade  children  on  the 
parent-made.”  basis  of  their  readiness  to  read,  so  that 

Too  frequently  all  professions  fall  fewer  children  will  experience  failure. 

1  Betts,  Emmett  Albert.  Bibliography  on  Problems  Related  to  Analysis,  Prevention,  and 
Correction  of  Reading  Difllculties.  Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  1935. 
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Great  ranges  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  exist  before  the  child  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  school. 
Children  vary  in  their  rate  of  growth. 
Anatomists  exhibit  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  statement.  Working 
with  more  subtle  and  intangible  fac¬ 
tors,  psychologists  are  finding  gross 
functional  differences  among  children. 
The  emotional  or  “feeling”  make-up 
of  each  child  is  a  significant  variable. 

Physiologists  are  finding  that  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  school  with  physiological 
differences  to  challenge  the  curriculum 
maker.  Some  children  cannot  profit 
by  auditory  training  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  with  music  or  phonetics. 
Others  are  found  to  have  visual  and 
ocular  anomalies  which  impede  learn¬ 
ings  in  activities  where  these  functions 
are  vital. 

The  teacher  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  making  adjustments  to 
all  these  physiological,  anatomical, 
and  psychological  differences.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  the  peculiar  combinations 
of  these  factors,  the  educator  has 
found  that  enormous  differences  exist 
in  the  pre-school  training  of  pupils. 
For  the  student  of  reading  readiness 
the  range  of  information  possessed  by 
each  child  has  been  fruitful  for  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  background  of  information  is 
varied  according  to  the  social  life  of 
the  home,  the  type  of  community,  and 
the  extent  to  which  a  foreign  language 
is  used  in  out-of-school  activities. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  methodology,  for 
the  method  will  be  modified  by  the 
galaxy  of  individual  differences  which 
characterizes  her  particular  group. 

In  general,  readers  who  exhibit  a 
rapid  rate  of  comprehension  have 


efficient  oculomotor,  or  eye,  habits, 
and  excel  poor  readers  in  purposeful¬ 
ness,  discrimination  and  association. 
Many  theories,  often  conflicting,  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  lack  of  read¬ 
ing  aptitude  and  achievement.  Few 
of  the  explanations  when  studied  in 
isolation  have  survived  experimental 
appraisal ;  all  of  which  has  bewildered 
the  busy  teacher  and  school  adminis¬ 
trator  who  has  not  had  the  time  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
research  workers.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  factors  which  appear 
to  be  related  to  reading  disability: 

A.  Maturation. 

i.  Defective  Cerebral  Development 

( Hinshel  wood- 1 9 1 7 ) . 

ii.  Delayed  Cerebral  Development 

(Pick-1924). 

iii.  Confusion  of  Cerebral  Develop¬ 
ment  (Orton-1925). 

— Hand  preference. 

— Eye  preference. 

iv.  Physiological  and  Psychological 

Eeadiness. 

— Maturation  level. 

— Rate  of  Maturation. 

V.  Interpup  illary  Distance. 

vi.  Background  of  Information. 

B.  Vision. 

i.  Acuity. 

ii.  Refractive  Errors  (such  as  far¬ 

sightedness,  near-sightedness, 
and  astigmatism). 

iii.  Anomalies  of  Binocular  Co¬ 
ordination. 

— Faulty  Fusion  of  Small 
Images. 

— Convergence  or  Adductive 
Insufficiency  or  Excess. 

— Oculomotor  and  Perception 
Habits. 

— Size  and  Shape  of  Ocular 
Images. 

iv.  Lighting. 

V.  Imagery  (after,  idetic  and  mem¬ 
ory). 

vi.  Span. 
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C.  Audition, 

i.  Acuity. 
iL  Span. 

iii.  Perception. 

— Frequency  Range. 

— Temporal  Sequence  of 
Sounds. 

iv.  Blending  or  Fusing  Sounds 

into  Words. 

D.  Kinesthesia. 

i.  “Poor^’  Eye  Co-ordination. 

ii.  Inappropriate  Eye-movement. 

iii.  Speech  Defects. 

iv.  Spatial  Orientation. 

V.  Vocalization  and  Lip  Move¬ 
ment. 

E.  Language. 

i.  Meager  Vocabulary. 

ii.  Foreign  Language. 

iii.  Composition  Ability. 

F.  Emotional. 

i.  Dislike  for  Reading. 

ii.  Instability  or  Lack  of  Integra¬ 

tion. 

iii.  “Poor”  Attention. 

iv.  Lack  of  Motivation  of  Work  by 

the  Teacher. 

V.  Conflict  with  Teacher, 
vi.  Parental  Interference. 

G.  ‘Sex  Differences. 

i.  Boys  Outnumber  Girls. 

H.  Pedagogical. 

i.  Inadequate  Instructional  Mate¬ 
rials. 

— Lack  of  variety  of  materials 
for  each  stage  of  reading. 

— Sequence  of  reading  mate¬ 
rials  not  carefully  graded. 

— Vocabulary  burden  and  rate 
of  introduction  of  new  words. 
— Sentence  structure  and  punc¬ 
tuation. 

— T>7)ography  unsuitable. 

— Size  of  type. 

— Space  between  lines. 

— Leading. 

ii.  Faulty  Teaching  Techniques. 

— First  teaching  inadequate. 
— Too  much  drill  on  words  out 
of  context. 

— Establish  efficient  habits  of 
work. 


— Overemphasis  on  speed.  * 

— Overemphasis  on  word  an¬ 
alysis. 

— Lack  of  attention  to  readi¬ 
ness. 

— Insufficient  maintenance 

drill. 

— Lack  of  stress  on  reading 
for  meaning. 

— No  provision  for  remedial 
drill. 

— Identification  of  specific  dif¬ 
ficulties  before  drilling  on 
next  step  in  the  hierarchy. 

— Elimination  of  interference 
factors. 

— Inadequate  care  of  individual 
differences. 

— !Multi-sensory  approach. 

— Interest  and  ability. 

— Classification  and  promotion 
on  basis  of  aptitude  and 
achievement. 

— Pupil  awareness  of  small 
achievement  increments. 

I.  Psychological. 

i.  Adequacy  of  Concepts. 

ii.  ilental  Age. 

iii.  Rate  of  Association  of  Ideas. 

iv.  Anticipation  of  Meaning. 

V.  Perception  of  Relationship. 

J.  External. 

i.  Attendance. 

ii.  Frequent  Changing  of  Schools. 

iii.  Administrative  Policies. 

— Size  of  class. 

— Entrance  age  for  first  grade. 

— Provision  of  quantities  of 
supplementary  instructional 
materials. 

— Inadequate  standards  for 
promotion. 

— Professional  training  of 
teachers. 

— For  appointment 
— In  service. 

— Clinical  service. 

From  a  number  of  recent  studies, 
the  data  point  to  inmaturity  as  being 
a  significant  factor  contributing  to 
confusions  in  reading.  The  sheer 
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/poBtponcmeut  of  reading  is  not  suflSc- 
ient  to  correct  this  difficulty,  for  ma¬ 
turation  is  physical  growing-up  plus 
training.  Some  children  “just  grow 
up” ;  others,  given  the  proper  environ¬ 
ment,  “mature.” 

School  administrators  can  help  in 
the  situation  by  abolishing  double 
standards  of  promotion.  The  typical 
administrative  policy  permits  admis¬ 
sion  to  first  grade  on  the  basis  of 
chronological  age,  and  promotion  to 
second  grade  on  the  basis  of  reading 
achievement.  Is  it  small  wonder  that 
the  greatest  percentage  of  failures 
exists  at  the  first  grade  level?  The 
contribution  to  happy  childhood  would 
be  far  greater  and  the  expense  of  fail¬ 
ures  would  be  significantly  less  if 
first  grade  entrants  were  grouped  on 
the  basis  of  psychological  and  physi¬ 
ological  reading  readiness  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  second  grade  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  achievement  in  reading. 

Another  significant  factor  in  this 
situation  is  the  differentiation  in  the 
training  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers.  In  the  past,  there  has  been 
a  distinct  interruption  in  the  educa¬ 
tive  process  at  first  grade  entrance. 
Kindergarten  teachers  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  experts  in  building  for 
reading  readiness,  while  primary 
teachers  have  been  looked  upon  as 
masters  of  the  art  of  teaching  formal 
reading.  This  unwholesome  situation 
is  being  broken  down  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  certain  teacher-training 
institutions.  Kindergarten  teachers 
have  been  caused  to  re-evaluate  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  reading  readiness  activi¬ 
ties,  and  first  grade  teachers  have  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  pre-first  grade  program. 
Progressive  primary  teachers  are  be¬ 


ing  sensitized  to  the  need  for  a  defi¬ 
nitely  planned  preparatory  and  chart 
building  periods  before  inducting  the 
child  into  the  pre-primer. 

The  above  mentioned  and  many 
other  factors  are  all  interwoven  in  the 
maturation  correlate.  In  addition, 
the  child  should  have  a  mental  age 
of  at  least  six  and  one-half  years,  ade¬ 
quate  memory  span,  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  of  information,  and  reasonable 
facility  in  use  of  language.  How¬ 
ever,  these  factors  alone  will  not  in¬ 
sure  readiness  for  the  typical  first 
grade  reading  program.  Several  in¬ 
vestigators  working  independently 
have  found  that  the  tendency  for  re¬ 
versal,  which  accounts  for  only  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  difficulties  in  read¬ 
ing,  persists  in  many  children  until 
the  age  of  seven.  The  general  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  reversal  tendency 
is  the  normal  reaction  of  a  normal 
child  to  a  typical  beginning  reading 
situation. 

Recent  investigations  have  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  the  theory  that 
left-eye  and  left-hand  preference  or 
mixed  eye-hand  preference  is  a  factor 
worth  further  consideration.  In  the 
meantime,  it  appears  that  “confusion 
of  cerebral  dominance”  and  “word 
blindness”  receive  very  little  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  recent  literature  of  the 
subject. 

The  term  sensation  is  used  to  de¬ 
note  an  experience  aroused  from  out¬ 
side  the  central  nervous  system.  Vis¬ 
ual  sensation  is  caused  by  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  eye  to  light  waves.  After 
sensation  there  is  the  interpretative 
process  brought  about  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  visual  phase  of 
the  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
into  the  peripheral  (outside  the  ner- 
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VOU8  system)  and  the  central  (within 
the  central  nervous  system).  How 
much  of  a  reading  disability  can  be 
caused  by  a  sensory  defect  and  how 
much  of  it  is  central  is  still  au  un¬ 
settled  question.  It  is  logical  to  as¬ 
sume,  however,  that  the  analysis  of  a 
reading  disability  should  begin  at  the 
most  accessible  point  and  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  have  the  right  to  comfortable 
vision.  Such  a  statement  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  reasonably  irrefutable. 

From  present  studies  w’e  can  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  a  greater  incidence 
of  visual  and  ocular  difficulty  among 
poor  readers  than  among  good  readers. 
If  a  sensory  defect  is  present,  the  aid 
of  an  eye-specialist  should  be  solicited. 
The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  doctor. 

In  1862  Professor  H.  Snellen  of 
Utrecht  offered  a  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  determining  visual 
efficiency.  Since  then  the  Snellen 
Letter  Chart  has  become  the  standard 
method  for  checking  visual  acuity  in 
schools.  The  Snellen  Vision  Test  is 
a  chart  on  which  are  several  rows  of 
letters.  The  letters  on  each  succeeding 
row  from  top  to  bottom  are  reduced  in 
size,  thereby  requiring  a  consecutively 
greater  amount  of  visual  acuity  in 
order  to  read  them.  The  per  cent  of 
visual  acuity  is  determined  by'  the 
number  of  rows  correctly  read. 

The  Snellen  Letter  Chart  and  T,ow- 
ell’s  Visual  Acuity  Tests  (a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Snellen  Chart)  have  come 
into  common  use  because  any  teacher 
has  been  able  to  give  the  tests.  For 
illiterates,  children  and  foreigners,  the 
Seiti  test  and  the  McCallie  Test  for 
Visual  Acuity  are  well  known.  Tests 
of  visual  acuity,  such  as  the  Snellen 
Letter  Chart,  are  usually  given  under 
the  following  conditions: 


1.  The  examinee  is  told  to  stan:* 
on  a  line  twenty  feet  from  the  chart 

2.  One  eye  is  covered,  without 
pressure  on  the  eyeball,  and  the  ex¬ 
aminee  is  told  to  read  aloud,  from  left 
to  right,  until  he  has  read  the  smallest 
letters  on  the  chart  that  he  can  see. 

Checking  the  results  of  Snellen 
Test  Chart  against  the  “Visual  and 
Sensation”  tests  of  the  Betts  Ready 
to  Read  set,  the  writer  has  found  that 
only  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  (vary¬ 
ing  with  the  examiner)  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  identified  who  need  the  help 
of  an  eye-specialist.  The  chief  visual 
factors  contributing  to  school  failures 
are  not  identified  by  suvh  tests. 

An  analysis  of  the  limitations  of 
the  Snellen  Chart  Test  for  the  analysis 
of  reading  disability  shows: 

1.  The  test  does  not  appraise  the 
efficiency  of  the  eyes  at  reading  dis¬ 
tance  (ten  to  sixteen  inches). 

2.  The  test  does  not  appraise  the 
coordination  of  the  two  eyes.  Many 
individuals  have  normal  visual  acuity 
in  each  eye,  but  do  not  have  good 
binocular  (two-eyed)  vision. 

3.  The  test  provides  not  even  a 
crude  index  to  the  degree  of  far-sight¬ 
edness. 

Through  recent  investigations  the 
audition  correlate  has  been  caused  to 
assume  added  significance.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  auditory  acuity,  tests  are  now 
available  for  the  appraisal  of  certain 
important  functions,  such  as  audio¬ 
frequency  range,  auditorv'-visual  asso¬ 
ciative  learning,  and  ability  to  fuse 
or  blend  sounds  into  words.  Although 
the  recent  emphasis  has  been  on  a  syn¬ 
thetic  rather  than  an  analytic  system 
of  word  analysis,  auditory  capacities 
which  have  to  do  with  the  building  of 
adequate  auditory  imagery  frequently 
appear  to  be  significant. 
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For  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  kin¬ 
esthesia  correlate  has  been  deemed 
significant  by  many  investigators  re¬ 
gardless  of  causal  theories  they  have 
advanced.  The  desirability  of  rein¬ 
forcing  the  visual  and  auditory  imag¬ 
ery  with  kinesthetic  imagery  is  quite 
universally  admitted  as  being  sound 
procedure  for  the  correction  of  lan¬ 
guage  disabilities. 

The  language  correlate  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  significant  among  the 
factors  contributing  to  reading  apti¬ 
tude  or  readiness.  The  development 
of  vocabulary  and  ability  in  language 
expression  are,  indeed,  legitimate  read¬ 
ing  readiness  activities. 

The  emotional  factor  is  inherent  in 
the  first-teaching  and  remedial-teach¬ 
ing  situation,  for  the  learner  must 
“feel”  that  the  teacher  can  help  him 
acquire  the  ability  to  read.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  have  certain  emotional  reax^ 
tons  been  looked  upon  as  causal  rather 
than  symptomatic.  The  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  social  pressure  in  every 
community  puts  such  a  premium  on 
reading  achievement  that  every  nor¬ 
mal  child  would  learn  to  read  if  it 
were  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Sex  differences,  the  seventh  corre¬ 
late,  indisputably  exist  among  dis¬ 
abled  readers.  There  is  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  boys  over  girls.  The  explana¬ 
tion  most  frequently  advanced  is  that 
boys  develop  later  than  girls  in  those 
functions  that  have  to  do  with  reading. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  peda¬ 
gogical  correlate  stands  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  tendency  for  teachers, 
administrators,  and  teacher-training 
staffs  to  follow  fads  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributes  to  inadequate  reading  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  true  that  reading  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  remarkably  improved 


and  preparation  of  teachers  has  been 
increased,  but  in  spite  of  this  gain  in 
some  areas,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
modem  reading  materials  and  trained 
teachers.  Much  has  been  written  on 
individual  differences,  but  little  is 
being  done  to  recc^ize  them  in  the 
typical  school  program.  One  of  the 
more  or  less  common  ailments  of  dis¬ 
abled  readers  is  the  lack  of  word 
attack.  An  analysis  of  the  situation 
frequently  shows  inadequate  first- 
teaching.  This  can  be  attributed  partly 
to  failure  to  group  on  basis  of  level 
of  reading  readiness  at  first  grade 
entrance  and  to  re-group  in  terms  of 
varying  rates  of  maturation.  Not  all 
members  of  a  beginning  class  should 
be  expected  to  go  simultaneously 
from  the  chart  building  period  into 
the  pre-primer.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  need  for  a  multiple  attack  on 
word  recognition  through  sight  lists, 
picture  clues,  context  clues,  picture 
dictionary,  and  word  analysis  (noting 
similarities  and  differences,  total  con¬ 
figuration,  initial  sounds  and  endings, 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  root  words,  pho¬ 
netic  elements).  Such  an  approach 
would  provide  the  child  with  a  system 
for  word  recognition  without  over¬ 
emphasizing  word  analysis  techniques. 
The  present  emphasis  is  on  reading 
to  learn  rather  than  learning  to  read. 

The  psychological  correlate  of  read¬ 
ing  disability  cannot  be  adequately 
considered  in  isolation  from  the  other 
correlates.  Adequacy  of  concepts,  rate 
of  association  of  ideas  and  perception 
of  relationship  depend  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  upon  maturation  level  and  back¬ 
ground  of  information.  All  of  these 
plus  adequate  training  contribute  to 
the  individual’s  ability  to  anticipate 
meaning  during  the  reading  process. 
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Not  the  least  significant  of  the  cor¬ 
relates  are  the  external  factors  which 
contribute  to  success  in  reading.  Ir¬ 
regular  attendance,  especially  in  the 
primary  grades,  often  causes  certain 
gaps  in  the  child’s  training  which 
leaves  him  inadequately  prepared. 
Classes  above  twenty-five  members 
usually  result  in  regimentation  rather 
than  education.  Administrative  poli¬ 
cies  controlling  first  grade  entrance 
age  are  highly  important  in  situations 
where  there  is  no  adjustment  in  the 
curriculum  to  care  for  lowered  age 
entrance.  Added  to  these  factors  fre¬ 
quently  are  inadequate  standards  of 
promotion,  poor  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion  conditions,  and  little  or  no  clini¬ 
cal  service.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  school,  but  too  little 
-.attention  is  usually  given  to  required 
ispecific  preparation  for  appointment 


to  a  given  position  and  to  training 
in  service.  This  latter  factor  is  de¬ 
pendent  to  no  small  degree  upon  the 
seriousness  with  which  administrators 
regard  their  professional  leadership 
functions. 

In  conclusion,  there  appears  to  be 
general  agreement  that  the  typical 
reading  disability  is  characterized  by 
a  constellation  of  difficulties.  The 
causal  significance  of  any  one  corre¬ 
late  is  to  a  large  degree  dependent 
upon  the  counterpoise  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  compensate  for  the  difficulty. 
Physiological  and  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  and  peripheral  and  central  condi¬ 
tions  modify  the  problem.  No  one 
reading  disability  correlate  can  be 
expected  to  account  for  all  types  and 
degrees  of  difficulty.  And  as  a  corol¬ 
lary,  no  one  remedial  procedure  can 
be  prescribed  for  the  treatment  of 
disabilities. 
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OKE  of  the  benefits  which  has 
accrued  from  the  depression 
has  been  an  increase  in  reading 
along  civic,  social,  and  economic  lines. 
This  trend  has  brought  about  a  wid¬ 
ened  and  deepened  interest  in  current 
problems,  resulting  in  a  changed  type 
of  reading  shared  by  members  of  a 
family  and  social  groups. 

^Vhen  leisure  reading  consisted 
largely  of  poetry  or  fiction,  the  reader 
usually  contributed  something  which 
he  chose  because  he  felt  that  his  fam¬ 
ily  or  friends  would  enjoy  it.  This 
implied  selection  and  preparation. 
Now,  in  contrast,  w'e  find  our  families 
and  friends  discussing  current  prob¬ 
lems.  Frequently  they  contribute  to 
the  discussion  by  quickly  referring 
to  an  article  or  book  read  at  leisure, 
from  which  they  read  a  pertinent 
paragraph  or  two.  The  paragraph 
may  offer  an  added  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  a  clever  reiteration,  but  it 
must  be  apt,  and  it  must  be  read  con¬ 
vincingly  to  be  a  contribution.  The 
reader  is  fortunate  who  does  not  some¬ 
times  find  himself  disconcerted  by  the 
technical  or  coined  word's  which  he 
meets,  despite  the  efforts  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  authors  to  popularize  their 
material.  This  recent  type  of  leisure 
reading  necessitates  the  quality  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  ability  to  interpret, 
through  reading,  the  viewpoint  of 
another.  Confidence  in  this  situation 
involves  facility  and  accuracy  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  enunciation  suflSciently 
clear,  and  a  voice  sufficiently  pleasing 


as  not  to  detract  from  the  point  the 
reader  is  trying  to  establish. 

The  situation  in  school  shows  a 
similar  trend.  The  units  of  work 
studied  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  their  cores  in  social 
science.  Current  problems  and  impli¬ 
cations  are  considered.  There  is  some 
available  supplementary  material  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  read  by  the  adult.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  become  skillful  in  ability 
to  get  facts  from  quite  difficult  mate¬ 
rial  when  they  contribute  to  a  prob¬ 
lem.  But  they  are  not  equally  pro¬ 
ficient  when  they  wish  to  contribute 
in  discussion  by  reading  aloud  a  bit 
of  pertinent  information. 

The  situation  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Among  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  are  the  following:  (1)  The 
emphasis  on  ability  to  secure  informa¬ 
tion  through  silent  reading  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  skill  in  the  use  of  context 
clues  as  a  means  of  interpretation. 
(2)  The  heavy  vocabulary  burden  of 
many  texts  and  references  has  made 
the  child’s  ability  to  use  ideas  a  more 
useful  check  of  understanding  than 
oral  reading.  (3)  The  emphasis  in 
oral  reading  has  been  placed  on  lit¬ 
erary  material  rather  than  factual. 
(4)  The  uncertainty  of  teachers  as  to 
the  value  and  status  of  phonics  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  failure  to  allocate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  program  of  word  mastery. 

The  ability  to  work  out  indepen¬ 
dently  the  pronunciation  of  new  words 
has  always  been  included  in  the  read¬ 
ing  program.  At  present  the  need  for 
special  consideration  is  based  on  the 
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slight  decrease  in  interest  in  current 
affairs,  as  evidenced  in  library  with¬ 
drawals.  Balance  in  reading  is  good, 
and  the  reading  of  charming  poetry 
and  prose  is  to  be  encouraged.  But 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  social 
problems  are  adjusted,  and  the  need 
of  an  intelligent  reading  public  is 
apparent.  The  school  must  do  its 
share  in  developing  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  then,  is 
to  suggest  ways  to  encourage  word 
mastery,  in  order  that  pupils  may  de¬ 
velop  habits  and  attitudes  which  will 
enable  them  to  participate  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  pleasure  in  this  newer  de¬ 
velopment  of  leisure  reading.  Two 
preliminary  statements  should  be 
made:  (1)  The  familiar  objective, 
“Encourage  children  to  read  recrea- 
tory  materials  for  pleasure  and  fac¬ 
tual  material  for  information,”  should 
be  changed  to  read,  “Encourage  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  recreatory  and  infor¬ 
mational  materials  for  pleasure  and 
profit.”  (2)  Word  mastery  “rec<^- 
nizes  that  not  word  form  but  word 
meaning  is  the  unit  of  study.”  ^  Since 
“word  mastery”  is  only  useful  as  a 
functional  tool,  suggestions  for  devel¬ 
oping  both  social  and  mechanical 
aspects  are  involved.  They  pertain 
to:  (1)  preliminary  planning;  (2) 
studying  with  pupils;  (3)  providing 
activities  through  which  to  foster  in¬ 
terest  in  word  mastery. 

Preliminary  Planning. 

Preliminary  planning  leads  to  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  word 
mastery.  It  usually  includes  select¬ 
ing  the  unit  of  work,  listing  the  con¬ 
cepts  to  be  developed,  and  checking 
the  material  to  be  read. 


Most  teachers  are  given  some  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  selection  of  units  of  work 
Since  word  mastery  is  involved,  the 
teacher  will  be  wise  to  select  the  unit 
for  which  she  has  the  most  adequate 
supply  of  reading  material.  Texti 
which  are  barren  and  uninteresting 
must  be  supplemented. 

The  teacher’s  next  step  is  to  list  the 
concepts  to  be  developed.  The  check 
sheet  below  has  been  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  revealing  them.  The  sample 
shows  how  concepts  dealing  with  to¬ 
pography  would  be  checked. 

Concepts  and  Factors  to  he.  Clarified 
in  Units  Centering  in  Geography. 

&  s 

TOPOGRAPHY  a  S'  « 

I?  fe 

fa 

Mountains  x  x 

Plateau 
Piedmont 

Valley  x 

Desert  x 

Peninsula  x 

Plains 

River  Systems  x 

Checking  the  sheet  enables  one  to 
face  the  task  concretely,  noting  the 
concepts  which  have  associations  from 
previous  units.  From  it  one  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  vocabulary  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstandings.  With  this  information 
in  mind  one  is  prepared  to  formulate 
problems  for  pupils  to  solve. 

Following  this,  it  is  well  to  go 

through  the  texts  to  be  used  by  the 

pupils.  List  at  the  top  of  each  page, 
in  the  desk  copy,  all  technical  words 
which  will  be  encountered  in  working 
out  the  solution  of  problems.®  Sifting 
the  list  and  selecting  essentials  will 


x  z 


1  E.  W.  Dolch.  Readlnc  and  Word  Meaninsi.  Boston:  OInn  and  Company,  1927,  p.  20. 

2  The  writer  la  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  B.  Knight  of  the  University  of  Iowa  for  this  suggestion. 
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enable  the  teacher  to  deal  more  ade¬ 
quately  with  the  problem  of  word 
mastery. 

The  supplementary  material  should 
next  be  examined  to  see  how  it  may 
best  be  used  to  extend  and  to  deepen 
meanings. 

Introducing  the  Unit. 

The  introduction  to  the  unit  of 
work  will  be  facilitated  by  an  unhur¬ 
ried  period  in  which  pupils  and  teacher 
together  survey  the  field.  The  chil¬ 
dren  should  help  to  plan  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  and  should  be  en-« 
couraged  to  raise  their  own  problems. 
Their  discussion  enables  the  teacher 
to  suggest  the  need  of  developing  a 
vocabulary  for  the  unit  in  order  to 
discuss  their  problem  profitably.  At 
once  the  children  will  begin  to  make 
suggestions.  The  words  should  be 
listed  where  they  will  be  readily  avail¬ 
able.  A  comfortable  approach  leads 
to  a  feeling  of  adventure  in  learning. 

Studying  with  Pupils. 

Intermediate  as  well  as  primary 
children  profit  from  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  during  study  periods.  If 
it  is  advisable  to  group  the  pupils,  the 
group  which  has  completed  its  assign¬ 
ment  should  be  provided  with  profit¬ 
able  employment  and  the  teacher’s 
attention  should  be  centered  on  the 
study  group.  The  teacher  is  thus  able 
to  see  that  the  pupils  understand  just 
what  they  are  to  do  and  to  note  atti¬ 
tudes  and  habits.  The  teacher  will 
want  to  know  which  children  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  why,  because  of  interest  in 
word  mastery. 

Discussing  the  Problems. 

After  the  pupils  have  prepared  the 
assignments,  they  should  be  discussed 


in  order  to  solve  one  or  more  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  raised. 
Children  should  contribute  to  the 
problem  solving  through  oral  reading 
as  well  as  through  discussion.  It  will 
be  profitable  for  them  to  read  (1)  to 
give  a  basis  for  interpretation,  (2)  to 
supplement  the  thought  of  another, 
(3)  to  prove  a  point.  If  the  child 
should  hesitate  as  he  reads  for  any  one 
of  these  purposes,  the  word  should  be 
supplied  at  once.  No  comment  should 
be  made.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
teacher  must  “save  face,”  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  say,  if  the  child  is  to  enjoy  read¬ 
ing.  Privately,  he  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  more  careful  preparation 
or  to  select  easier  material. 

Social  Aspects. 

The  pupils  should  be  given  practice 
in  recognizing  the  social  aspects  of 
the  situation.  They  should  learn  to 
select  interesting  pertinent  material, 
to  select  a  reasonable  amount,  to  be 
fairly  sure  they  will  be  able  to  read 
so  that  what  they  are  contributing  will 
be  enjoyed,  to  introduce  the  contribu¬ 
tion  tactfully,  to  comment  graciously 
on  the  reading  of  others,  and  to  be 
courteous  in  differing  with  classmates. 

Speech. 

The  teacher  should:  comment  often 
on  good  voices;  set  a  standard  for 
audibility  and  for  pleasantness  in 
speaking;  develop  an  attitude  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  those  who  have  diflScul- 
ties ;  work  individually  with  those  who 
are  handicapped,  seeing  that  they  are 
given  opportunities  to  contribute 
through  reading,  as  well  as  in  other 
ways  in  which  they  are  particularly 
proficient ;  help  the  children  to  under¬ 
stand  that  most  persons  need  to  im¬ 
prove  their  speaking  habits. 
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In  addition  she  should :  often  write 
summaries  on  the  board;  use  senten¬ 
ces  with  little  children;  use  outline 
form  for  older  ones;  make  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  rereading  as  a  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  practice  on  the  vocabulary. 

The  Mechanical  Aspect. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  master  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  but  that  many  children  do 
not  need  particular  training.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  meaning  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  reading,  and  that 
too  early  and  too  great  emphasis  on 
mechanics  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Reference  to  the  course  of  study 
will  probably  show  that  children  in 
the  first  three  grades  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  elements  requisite  to  pro¬ 
nunciation:  sound  of  letters,  syllabi¬ 
cation,  and  accent.  Children  recog¬ 
nize  that  words  begin  and  end  differ¬ 
ently,  and  can  find  little  words  in 
more  complex  ones.  They  lose  confi¬ 
dence  when  words  are  more  than  two 
or  three  syllables  in  length,  and  need 
help  in  accenting. 

It  is  helpful  then  to  the  pupils  if 
the  teacher  keeps  these  facts  in  mind 
when  assisting  them  in  working  out 
new  or  difficult  words.  It  is  also  help¬ 
ful  to  remember  that  a  child  who  has 
seemed  perfectly  capable  of  helping 
himself  may,  because  of  illness  or 
transfer,  need  special  consideration. 

Practice  on  Mechanics. 

Following  the  discussion,  the  teach¬ 
er  might  say,  “You  have  read  mate¬ 
rials  which  helped  us  solve  our  prob¬ 
lems,  but  there  were  a  few  words 
which  we  did  not  know.  We  shall 
need  to  use  them  often.  What  can 
we  do?”  In  such  a  situation,  where 


the  need  is  apparent,  it  is  reasonable 
to  practice,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  in  order 
to  deal  more  adequately  with  words. 
On  the  level  of  the  group,  children 
should  begin  to  attack  words  first  from 
the  context.  If  context  fails,  they 
should  attack  them  phonetically.  For 
those  who  need  it,  practice  on  sylla¬ 
bication  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  dictionary  work  in  sixth, 
will  help  the  pupil  acquire  mastery. 
Children  should  help  in  selecting  the 
words  for  practice.  Whether  children 
learn  the  common  rules  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  administrative 
policy.  The  difficulties  with  excep¬ 
tions  make  it  a  questionable  policy, 
but  w’orking  with  children  in  develop¬ 
ing  rules  seems  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  cope  more  readily  with  our  unpho- 
netic  language.  The  teacher  needs  to 
remember  that  success  in  dealing  with 
mastery  lies  largely  in  helping  it  to 
seem  reasonable  by  enabling  children 
to  select  their  difficulties  and  to  share 
the  feeling  of  success  in  achievement. 

Activities  to  Foster  Interest  in  Word 
Mastery. 

As  the  children  grow  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  nicety  of  diction  and  fluency 
in  reading,  interest  should  be  fostered 
through  activities  in  which  word  mas¬ 
tery  is  an  inherent  factor.  The  ones 
listed  below  have  been  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  newer  English  texts  include 
others. 

1.  Contributing  from  current  mate¬ 
rials. 

Encourage  children  to  bring  in 
and  read  pertinent  paragraphs 
from  such  current  materials  as 
magazines,  newspapers,  railroad 
folders  and  the  like. 
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2.  Posting  clippings  and  pictures. 
Keep  one  bulletin  board  on  which 
children  post  newspaper  clippings. 
Help  them  to  prepare  these  to  read 
in  opening  exercises  or  any  other 
period  chosen  for  such  contribu¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  good  way  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  children's  indi¬ 
vidual  problems. 

3.  Making  a  file  of  illustrative  ma¬ 

terials. 

Develop  a  file  of  pictures  for  vari¬ 
ous  units.  Have  the  children 
write  short  descriptions.  Paste  on 
the  backs  of  the  pictures.  On  the 
front  print  a  legend  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  topic  illustrated.  Teach 
the  children  to  file  the  pictures 
alphabetically  by  topic. 

4.  Listening  to  and  discussing  broad¬ 

casts. 

Ask  the  children  to  listen  to  cer¬ 
tain  broadcasts.  Discuss  both 


broadcast  and  speaker.  Call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  most  radio 
speeches  are  read.  Show  them  a 
copy  of  the  West  “Voice  and  Per¬ 
sonality  Chart  for  Radio  Speak¬ 
ers.”*  Encourage  them  to  develop 
a  rating  chart  of  their  own  on 
which  to  check  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  why  word  mastery  is 
particularly  important  to  the  recent 
trend  in  leisure  reading,  by  showing 
how  the  problem  may  be  attacked  prac¬ 
tically:  (1)  through  preliminary  plan¬ 
ning,  (2)  through  studying  with  pu¬ 
pils  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to 
handle  both  social  and  mechanical 
problems,  and  (3)  through  providing 
a  variety  of  practice  in  which  mastery 
is  inherent. 


3  Robert  West,  So-o-o-o  You’re  Going  on  the  Air.  New  York:  Rodin  Publishing  Company, 
1934.  H.  S.  Canby,  J.  B.  Opdyke,  Margaret  Gillum,  and  Olive  Carter.  High  School  English 
lU,  PP.  405-408. 
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A  WIDE  range  of  ability  in  read¬ 
ing  will  be  found  in  any  class¬ 
room.  In  order  to  attain  the 
highest  efficiency  in  learning,  each 
child  should  be  provided  with  mate¬ 
rials  and  methods  which  will  be  suited 
to  his  learning  level,  to  his  interests, 
and  to  his  special  difficulties.  The 
article  by  Duffy  and  Durrell  in  this 
issue  of  Education  shows  the  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  tyjies  of  difficulty  to  be  found 
among  third  grade  children,  as  well 
as  the  wide  range  of  abilities  to  be 
found  in  this  grade.  This  is  typical 
of  the  problems  of  the  teacher  in  any 
grade.  Determining  the  range  of 
abilities  and  the  types  of  difficulties  is 
the  first  step  in  the  reading  program. 
More  important  by  far  is  the  plan 
for  adjustment  of  these  difficulties. 
The  first  part  of  this  paper  will  deal 
with  school  provisions  for  children 
with  severe  handicaps  in  reading, 
while  the  second  part  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  discovering  and  providing 
for  individual  differences  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom. 

I. 

Reading  clinics  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  of  the  larger  school 
systems.  Usually  it  is  the  function 
of  this  clinic  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  child’s  difficulties 
in  reading  and  to  supervise  a  reme¬ 
dial  program  for  the  child.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  examination  of  the  child’s 
difficulties  consists  of  a  medical  exam¬ 
ination  and  a  psychological-educa¬ 


tional  examination.  It  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  examination  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  sensory  defects  and  bodily 
conditions  which  make  learning  and 
attention  difficult.  The  medical  ex¬ 
aminer  must  be  informed  on  the  eye 
conditions  that  are  allied  to  reading 
disability  and  be  prepared  to  do  a 
complete  examination  in  this  field. 
The  psychological-educational  exami¬ 
nation  is  usually  given  by  the  school 
psychologist  or  a  teacher  skilled  in  the 
analysis  of  reading  difficulty.  The 
examination  given  depends  upon  the 
training  of  the  examiner.  If  he  is 
immature  in  the  field  and  is  very 
greatly  impressed  by  mysterious  psy¬ 
chological  tests,  his  test  battery  will 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  measures 
of  obscure  associational  functions 
which  purport  to  determine  the 
“cause”  of  the  reading  difficulty.  His 
report  usually  consists  of  tables  of  test 
results  and  statements  regarding  “as¬ 
sociational  difficulties”  and  “cerebral 
dominance  anomalies”  and  concludes 
with  a  statement  that  the  child  needs 
to  be  taught  to  read.  The  child  is 
then  turned  over  to  a  tutor  who  uses 
his  ingenuity  to  find  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  child’s  reading. 

In  the  more  enlightened  reading 
clinics,  the  sensory  and  medical  ex¬ 
amination  is  followed  by  a  Stanford- 
Binet  and  performance  tests  of  intel¬ 
ligence  to  determine  whether  the  child 
has  a  specific  difficulty  in  reading  or 
whether  the  difficulty  is  one  of  general 
low  intelligence.  The  relationship  be* 
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tween  the  Stanford-Binet  mental  age 
ind  the  reading  age  of  the  child  as 
determined  by  standard  reading  tests, 
determines  the  eligibility  of  the  child 
for  special  instruction.  If  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  children  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  those  children  whose  men¬ 
tal  ages  are  much  above  their  read¬ 
ing  ages  are  chosen  first.  Group  tests 
are  never  used  for  determining  men¬ 
tal  age,  since  the  large  amount  of 
reading  required  in  these  tests  makes 
them  quite  useless  for  the  purpose. 
Even  the  individual  Stanford-Binet 
is  adversely  affected  by  low  reading 
achievement,  but  not  so  greatly  as  the 
group  intelligence  tests.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  examination  is  usually  followed 
a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the 
grade  level  of  the  child’s  reading,  and 
the  nature  of  his  confusions,  faulty 
habits  and  inadequacies  in  reading 
skills.  The  general  items  covered  in¬ 
clude  observations  of  the  following 
factors  in  reading;  background  skills, 
word  analysis  skills,  word  recogni¬ 
tion  skills,  oral  reading  habits  and 
difficulties,  silent  reading  habits  and 
difficulties,  difficulties  in  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  recall,  and  general  habits 
I  allied  to  reading.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  type  of  word  recognition  ap¬ 
proaches  that  seem  most  promising, 
by  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  establishing  word  analysis  skills, 
by  outlines  for  improvement  in  speed 
and  comprehension  in  oral  and  silent 
reading,  and  by  plans  for  taking  care 
of  the  other  faulty  habits  and  con¬ 
fusions  evidenced,  as  well  as  sugges¬ 
tions  for  selection  of  material  to  suit 
the  child’s  level  of  ability  and  his 
interests. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  children 
who  have  trouble  in  reading,  individ¬ 


ual  tutoring  has  not  generally  been 
found  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem  of  caring  for  these  difficulties. 
Good  tutors  are  expensive  and  can 
generally  find  higher  salaries  and  more 
secure  incomes  in  regular  teaching. 
Novices  generally  demand  more  super¬ 
vision  than  can  ordinarily  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  as  they  improve  in  the  skill 
they  too  go  into  regular  teaching. 
Two  types  of  remedial  rooms  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  care  for  the  children  with 
reading  difficulty;  the  remedial  read¬ 
ing  room,  which  is  a  homeroom  for 
selected  children  with  this  difficulty, 
and  the  remedial  reading  laboratory 
which  takes  small  groups  of  children 
from  the  regular  classrooms  at  differ¬ 
ent  hours  during  the  day.  The  first 
type  of  room  can  usually  be  arranged 
without  added  expense  in  the  larger 
schools  by  a  readjustment  of  children 
in  the  homerooms.  The  second  tj'pe 
demands  an  extra  teacher.  Highly 
satisfactory  work  may  be  done  with 
either  type  of  organization  if  the 
children  are  carefully  selected  and 
the  teachers  are  trained  in  remedial 
methods. 

There  are  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  make  to  the  supervisor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  who  wishes  to  organize  reme¬ 
dial  reading  classes.  New  ventures 
of  this  sort  are  always  experimental 
in  nature  and  naturally  they  should 
be  accompanied  with  as  little  publicity 
as  possible  until  successful  procedures 
are  established.  The  experience  of 
the  writer  in  organizing  and  supervis¬ 
ing  such  remedial  classes  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  following  suggestions  are 
useful ; 

1.  Selection  and  training  of  the 
teacher.  Pick  out  the  best  classroom 
teacher  in  the  school,  particularly  one 
who  gets  on  well  with  other  teachers. 
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with  parents  and  with  children.  Co¬ 
operation  is  very  important  in  this 
work.  Such  a  teacher  should  inform 
herself  through  reading  or  through 
university  courses  in  regard  to  reme¬ 
dial  procedures  for  various  types  of 
difficulties.  If,  in  addition,  she  is 
trained  in  Binet  testing  and  in  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  analysis  of  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties,  she  may  take  over  most  of 
the  functions  of  the  reading  clinic. 

2.  Selection  of  children.  Only 
those  children  whose  Binet  mental  ages 
are  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
reading  ages  should  be  admitted  to  the 
class  at  first.  Eligibility  should  be 
determined  by  subtracting  the  reading 
age,  as  determined  by  reliable  stand¬ 
ard  reading  tests,  from  the  Stanford- 
Binet  mental  age.  The  greater  the 
difference,  the  more  eligible  tlie  child. 
As  the  more  promising  children  are 
brought  up  to  grade,  they  may  be 
replaced  by  less  promising  ones. 
Generally  it  is  best  to  start  a  reme¬ 
dial  class  with  children  who  are  aver¬ 
age  or  superior  in  intelligence.  This 
gives  the  class  a  “good  name”  and  also 
gives  the  teacher  greater  chance  for 
success.  If  the  class  is  loaded  with 
dull  children  who  are  already  achiev¬ 
ing  above  their  mental  ages  in  read¬ 
ing,  the  class  should  nor  l)e  described 
as  a  remedial  reading  dass. 

If  there  are  sufficient  children  to 
warrant  two  classes,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  primary  group  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  group.  The  remedial  task 
with  children  whose  reading  skills  are 
below  third  grade  is  markedly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  remedial  problem  wdth 
children  whose  reading  skills  are  above 
that  grade.  The  more  homogeneous 
the  class,  the  less  the  burden  of  the 
teacher. 


3.  Size  of  groups.  In  the  remedial 
reading  homeroom,  the  most  workaWe 
size  is  approximately  twenty  pupils. 

This  assumes  that  there  are  not  more 
than  four  general  levels  of  reading 
ability  in  the  room.  The  size  of  the 
class  may  be  larger  if  the  group  is 
fairly  homogeneous,  but  the  maximum 
should  not  be  above  twenty-five.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  most  effieient  remedial 
rooms  the  writer  has  seen  contained 
thirty-two  children  with  six  different  i 
levels  of  ability.  These  six  levels  were 

all  below  grade  three.  This  teacher 
has  an  exceptional  capacity  for  work, 
and  works  long  hours  in  planning 
materials.  Twenty  pupils  should  be 
the  limit  for  the  lieginning  remedial 
teacher.  In  the  remedial  reading  lab¬ 
oratory  the  groups  should  not  be  larger 
than  six.  If  the  teacher  handles  five 
or  six  such  small  groups  a  day,  she 
will  have  her  hands  full.  In  certain 
schools,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  have 
an  assistant  take  over  the  bottom  third  • 
of  the  children  in  the  various  classes 
during  the  reading  periods.  This  is 
not  properly  remedial  reading  instruc¬ 
tion,  since  most  of  the  pupils  in  such 
groups  are  dull  and  often  the  assistant 
is  untrained  in  analysis  of  difficulties  | 
and  in  corrective  methods.  I 

4.  Analysis  of  pupil  needs.  Before  | 
the  class  or  the  groups  are  brought  | 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ! 
the  teacher  should  be  allowed  time  to  I 
make  a  separate  analysis  of  the  needs  | 
of  each  child.  If  the  analysis  is  made  j 
by  another  person,  the  summary  of  j 
the  child’s  difficulties  should  be  in  the 
teacher’s  hands  before  the  child  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  room.  It  is  important 
that  the  child  should  meet  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  remedial  room  from  the 
first  day.  Careful  analysis  of  the 
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child’s  background  and  his  weaknesses 
inll  enable  the  teacher  to  provide 
work  of  the  right  level  of  difficulty. 
Furthermore,  if  the  teacher’s  first 
contact  with  the  child  is  in  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  analysis  of  his  difficulties,  a 
desirable  confidence  and  a  personal 
relationship  is  established. 

5.  Administration  of  work.  The 
teacher  should  be  free  to  adjust  the 
work  to  fit  the  child’s  needs.  The 
regular  course  of  study  requirements 
and  textbooks  will  often  need  to  be  set 
aside.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
desirable  to  correlate  spelling,  hand¬ 
writing,  phonics,  word-recognition 
exercises,  and  reading.  Certain  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  abandoned  temporarily 
in  order  to  provide  more  time  for 
instruction.  The  remedial  teacher 
should,  however,  have  a  definite  plan 
of  instruction  for  each  group  under 
her  care  and  should  be  able  to  show 
the  amount  of  accomplishment  of  any 
child  in  regard  to  that  program  at  any 
time. 

6.  Provision  for  carry-over  when 
the  child  returns  to  the  regular  class¬ 
room  for  reading  instruction.  This 
is  usually  accomplished  by  making  the 
change  gradually.  Just  before  the 
change,  the  remedial  teacher  should 
adopt  the  materials  and  methods  of 
the  room  to  which  the  child  is  going. 
The  child  may  attend  the  remedial 
room  two  days  a  week  and  the  regular 
classroom  three.  The  studying  may 
be  done  in  the  remedial  room  and  the 
recitation  in  the  regular  room.  Other 
methods  will  be  devised  to  make  the 
change  as  successful  as  possible. 

II. 

The  teacher  of  the  regular  class¬ 
room  who  will  observe  the  differences 
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among  her  pupils  will  find  a  great 
need  for  assignments  and  organization 
to  take  care  of  these  differences..  The 
first  step  in  determining  what  should 
be  done  is  to  discover  certain  facts 
about  the  variations  in  ability  among 
the  members  of  the  class  and  to  chart 
these  differences.  One  of  the  best  and 
simplest  ways  in  the  primary  grades 
to  discover  the  levels  in  reading  ability 
in  the  class  is  to  find  the  number  of 
errors  the  child  makes  in  reading 
orally  a  selecticm  of  approximately 
one  hundred  words.  Since  word  diffi¬ 
culties  are  of  primary  importance  in 
beginning  reading,  this  makes  a  suit¬ 
able  basis  for  grouping  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Rate  of  oral  reading  is  also  a 
good  basis  for  prii  ’ary  grade  group¬ 
ing,  but  only  if  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  studying  hard 
words  is  equalized  for  the  children  by 
prompting  them  uniformly  after  they 
have  hesitated  for  five  seconds  on  a 
word.  In  the  intermediate  grades,  the 
general  levels  of  reading  ability  may 
be  arrived  at  by  several  tests  of  speed 
and  comprehension  while  reading  new 
material  of  varying  grades  of  difficulty. 
This  material  may  be  chosen  from  so¬ 
cial  studies  or  science  books,  and  from 
the  usual  narrative  reading  materials. 
The  general  instructions  for  such  in¬ 
formal  speed  tests  should  be,  “I  want 
you  to  read  this  selection  as  rapidly 
as  you  can,  but  be  sure  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully  so  that  you  can  answer  questions 
about  it.”  The  speed  tests  should  be 
followed  by  eight  or  ♦pu  questions 
which  may  be  answered  by  writing 
single  words  or  phrases.  Avoid  “yea 
— no”  questions.  Combine  children 
into  groups  for  instruction  who  show 
the  same  average  rate  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  on  several  tests. 
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How  many  groups  can  profitably  be 
taught  in  a  single  classroom?  Teach¬ 
ers  of  one-room  rural  schools  will 
answer  the  question  differently  from 
teachers  of  a  single  grade  in  city 
schools.  The  rural  school  teacher 
often  has  eight  different  levels  of  read¬ 
ing  to  teach  in  a  single  day.  The 
teacher  of  a  single  grade  often  thinks 
she  has  done  enough  when  she  has 
two  groups  in  her  classroom,  or  three 
groups  at  most.  Several  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  tried  smaller  group  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading,  using  pupil  teachers 
for  part  of  the  recitation,  and  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory'.  Such 
groups  usually  contain  five  or  six 
pupils,  including  the  pupil  teacher. 
This  small  group  work  permits  the 
instruction  to  be  adjusted  more  nearly 
to  the  difficulties  and  learning  rates  of 
the  pupils  than  can  be  done  in  larger 
groups.  In  oral  reading,  the  small 
group  work  provides  a  great  deal  more 
daily  practice  for  ea^h  pupil.  If  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  difficult  of 
the  members  of  each  group  is  avail¬ 
able,  such  as  difficulties  in  word  an¬ 
alysis,  in  phrasing,  in  enunciation  and 
expression,  and  in  meanings  of  words, 
etc.,  suitable  emphasis  to  correct  these 
difficulties  may  be  made  in  the  lesson 
plans  for  the  group. 

Small  group  work  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  methods  of  adjusting  to 
individual  differences  in  reading.  It 
should  not  lie  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
class  work,  individual  extensive  read¬ 
ing,  job  sheet  or  “contract”  work, 
reading  or  library  clubs,  specialized 
reading  related  to  other  subjects,  and 
other  means  of  stimulating  interest 
and  building  independence  in  reading. 
Furthermore,  small  group  w’ork  should 
be  tried  in  moderation.  It  should  be 


adjustable,  so  that  children  may  be 
shifted  from  one  group  to  another. 
Tw'o  or  three  groups  may  combine  for 
one  piece  of  w’ork  and  divide  into 
groups  again  w’hen  the  w’ork  is  com¬ 
plete,  or  special  groups  may  be  fonned 
for  certain  purposes  even  though  they 
are  of  different  reading  levels.  Some 
teachers  find  it  impossible  to  make 
plans  for  five  or  six  small  groups  for 
more  than  tw'o  or  three  days  a  w'eek, 
and  prefer  to  teach  larger  sections  on 
the  other  days.  Until  publishers  pro¬ 
duce  suitable  materials  that  are 
planned  for  small  group  instruction, 
it  w'ill  be  difficult  to  provide  plans  for 
daily  small  group  w’ork  throughout 
the  year. 

If  small  group  w’ork  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  plans  for  the  work  must  be 
carefully  made  and  the  steps  to  its 
introduction  must  be  gradual.  It  is 
Ix'st  to  start  one  small  group  w’ork- 
ing  by  itself  under  a  puj)il  teacher  for 
a.4t  ‘\v  days.  This  group,  of  course, 
should  consist  of  the  five  or  six  best 
readers  in  the  class.  'J'hese  superior 
readers  usually  require  less  tlirection, 
and  the  fact  that  the  best  readers  are 
permitted  to  read  in  a  small  group  w  ill 
make  the  privilege  seem  desirable  to 
the  others.  After  the  single  small 
group  has  established  the  precedent, 
another  group  may  be  added,  then  still 
another,  until  the  whole  class  may  be 
working  in  small  groups.  Unless  this 
gradual  approach  is  used,  the  plan  will 
be  defeated  by  too  much  confusion  and 
difficulty  in  attention.  Each  group 
should  know'  exactly  w'hat  it  is  to  do. 
The  tasks  must  lx>  such  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  child  is  required.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  should  lx?  some  sort  of  com¬ 
prehension  check  w'hich  every  child, 
must  answ'er  or  take  part  in.  The 
pupil  teacher  should  also  Ix'  instructed 
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in  handling  the  lesson,  so  that  no  time 
is  lost  and  each  pupil  gets  a  fair  share 
of  the  task  assigned.  Often  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  instruct  the  whole  class  in 
the  duties  of  the  pupil  teacher,  and 
the  position  of  group  teacher  should 
be  rotated.  With  very  poor  readers,  it 
is  sometimes  advantageous  to  have  a 
superior  reader  as  pupil  teacher.  The 
rewards  to  that  superior  reader  in  the 
way  of  tolerance,  patience,  sympathy, 
understanding,  and  skills  of  leadership 
usually  compensate  him  for  the  time 
lost  from  more  advanced  but  less  val¬ 
uable  tasks.  Children  who  are  read¬ 
ing  much  above  grade  often  profit 
more  from  special  assignments  which 
require  independent  research  and 
reading  than  they  will  from  small 
group  work.  Such  children  will  prove 
invaluable  in  social  studies  and  sci¬ 
ence  classes  if  they  are  encouraged  to 
find  special  information  on  coming 
topics  and  have  illustrated  reports 
ready  at  the  proper  time. 

There  are  several  types  of  small 
group  work.  The  teacher  should  se¬ 
lect  the  type  most  suited  to  her  needs, 
or  she  may  modify  any  of  the  types. 

A.  CVfl.s’s  preparation,  small  group 
recitation.  In  this  jdan,  the  teacher 
has  charge  of  the  “preparation  for 
reading’’  in  which  all  children  in  the 
class  or  in  the  section  take  part.  This 
preparation  includes  activities  and 
discussion  around  the  general  topic 
for  enriching  and  heightening  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  8tor\’  to  be  read,  as  well 
as  preparation  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading  through  word  recognition  and 
word  mastery  exercises  and  sometimes 
phrase  drills  or  meaning  vocabulary 
work.  After  the  preparation  excr- 
ci.«es,  the  class  divides  into  small 
groups  for  oral  reading  or  study.  In 
primary  grades,  one  of  the  usual  pre¬ 


liminary  activities  in  the  groups  is  for 
the  pupil  teacher  to  test  each  child  in 
the  group  on  recognition  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  words  from  a  list  provided  by  the 
teacher.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  child  actually  knows  the  words  and 
has  not  merely  memorized  the  order 
by  listening  to  the  previous  reading. 
The  oral  reading  in  small  groups  is 
followed  by  a  comprehension  exercise. 
This  may  take  many  forms,  such  as 
the  answering  of  questions,  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  events  in  order,  the  drawing 
of  pictures  to  illustrate  events,  etc.  If 
the  group  is  very  attentive  and  always 
comprehends  well,  the  comprehension 
exercise  is  sometimes  unnecessary. 

In  this  method,  as  in  the  following 
method,  the  oral  reading  exercise 
should  be  of  the  “audience  situation” 
type,  that  is,  there  should  be  some 
reason  for  attending  to  the  story  while 
the  other  children  read.  This  de¬ 
mands  that  the  story  or  the  purpose 
of  attending  to  the  story  be  new  to 
the  child.  Some  suggestions  for  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  this  factor  include  the 
“dissected  story,”  in  which  the  story 
is  cut  into  sections  and  pasted  on  num¬ 
bered  eards,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  group  and 
studied  lx?fore  reading;  the  reading 
of  stories  from  lx)oks  which  are  used 
only  for  the  small  group  work  and 
may  not  be  taken  home;  the  reading 
of  different  short  units  centering 
around  the  same  topic;  and  the  “asso- 
ciational”  assignment  in  which  the 
child  is  asked  to  watch  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  certain  words,  ideas,  or  pic¬ 
tures  which  have  l)een  suggested  by  the 
teacher.  If  only  two  books  are  avail¬ 
able  for  each  group,  one  for  the  pupil 
teacher  and  one  for  the  child  who  is 
reading,  the  audience  situation  is 
made  more  natural. 
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B.  The  unit  adjustment  method. 
In  this  method,  the  assignments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  two  weeks’  work. 
All  of  the  class  start  each  unit  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  enrichment  work 
will  serve  to  motivate  all  pupils  and 
so  that  correlated  activities  are  per¬ 
mitted.  Each  group  is  allowed  to 
work  through  the  assignment  at  its 
own  rate.  Supplementary  stories  and 
activities  are  provided  for  the  groups 
that  finish  ahead  of  scheduled  time. 

The  work  should  be  divided  into  a 
few  large  sections  for  the  more  able 
students  who  comprehend  well  and 
have  few  word  mastery  or  vocabulary 
difficulties.  It  may  be  divided  into 
smaller  parts  for  children  who  need 
more  drill  on  the  mechanics  of  read¬ 
ing  or  comprehension  of  the  content 
of  the  story.  Each  group  should  pre¬ 
face  the  reading  with  the  word  mas¬ 
tery  drills  provided  for  it  and  should 
follow  the  reading  with  the  compre¬ 
hension  exercises. 

C.  Different  levels  of  reading  ma¬ 
terials  with  a  single  interest  center. 
When  the  differences  in  ability  in  the 
classroom  are  such  that  the  regular 
materials  contain  so  many  hard  words 
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that  they  are  unsatisfactory  for  use 
with  the  lower  groups,  this  method 
may  be  tried.  It  demands  stories 
grouped  around  the  reading  topic,  but 
of  different  degrees  of  mechanical 
difficulty.  The  oral  competition  and 
the  classroom  activities  may  hold 
equal  interest  for  all  pupils  and  will 
serve  to  increase  the  reading  interest 
on  any  level.  The  preparation  for 
reading  and  the  comprehension  exer¬ 
cises  should  be  used  as  suggested  in 
the  previous  methods. 

This  small  group  work  is  not  a  pan¬ 
acea  for  all  reading  difficulties.  It 
merely  provides  the  opportunity  for 
more  careful  adjustment  of  the  work 
to  the  child’s  needs.  It  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  tendencies  of  children — 
especially  girls — to  play  school  at 
home.  Any  teacher  who  bothers  to 
inquire  will  find  that  many  children 
in  her  class  are  “experienced”  teachers 
in  play-schools.  W’hile  this  fact  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  try  small  group  work,  the 
success  of  the  method  will  depend  more 
upon  the  adequacy  of  the  plans  for  the 
lessons  than  upon  the  training  of  the 
pupil  teachers. 
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Group  tests  of  reading  ability  All  of  the  children  were  bom  in 
reveal  little  to  the  teacher  or  this  country,  although  eighteen  of  the 
the  supervisor  except  the  gen-  children  had  foreign-bora  parents, 
eral  reading  level  of  the  child.  Ex-  English  was  spoken  in  all  of  the 


cept  for  the  range  of  abilities  in  the 
classroom,  there  is  little  in  the  way 


homes.  The  occupations  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  varied  in  the  usual  range  of 


of  specific  help  for  guidance  in  im-  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  merchants, 
proving  instruction.  The  tests  locate  contractors,  policemen,  teachers,  doc- 
the  children  who  do  not  measure  up  tors,  etc.  Fifteen  pupils  had  repeated 
to  expectation  for  the  grade,  but  the  one  grade  or  more.  Only  four  were 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  repeating  third  grader, 
behind  that  failure  are  not  shown  by  The  results  of  the  testing  showed 
any  of  the  present  published  group  the  usual  wide  range  of  reading  abili- 
tests  of  reading.  Teachers  need  spe-  ties  in  this  grade.  The  range  is  shown 


cific  knowledge  of  these  difficulties. 
It  was  thought  desirable  to  make  a 
more  thorough  analysis  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  confront  the  teacher  than 
could  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
group  tests.  To  that  end,  this  study 
was  undertaken. 

The  third  grade  w’as  chosen  for 


by  the  following  table: 

Reading  Level 
First  grade 
Second  grade 
Third  grade 
Fourth  grade 
Fifth  grade 
Sixth  grade 


No.  of  pupil$ 
3 
IS 
27 
33 
7 
1 


That  this  is  not  an  unusual  scatter 


study,  since  it  ordinarily  presents  the  ^  from  any  achievement  test 


greatest  variety  of  reading  problems,  distribution  of  an  equal  number  of 

Individual  studies  of  the  reading  dif-  P^ade  children  in  almost  any 

ficulties  of  eighty-seven  children  in  Considering  the  wide  range  of 

three  third  grade  rooms  were  made  by  the  need  for  class  organi- 

members  of  the  educational  clinic  at  nation  and  instructional  materials 

Boston  Universitv.^  The  normal  na-  for  different  levels  of  ability 

ture  of  the  classrooms  is  indicated  in  children 

the  following  table:  different  levels  of  ability,  but  also 

their  rate  of  progress  varies,  making 
Chronological  it  desirable  to  provide  for  different 

age  8  yrs.  5  mos.  7  j  rs.  to  11  yrs.  rates  of  learning  on  the  various  levels. 

Stanford-Binet  Other  difficulties  are  brought  about 

mental  age  Syra.  Smos.  7§  yrs.  to  11  j'ra.  ® 

Reading  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more 

ability  Syrs.  9mo8.  6  yrs.  to  11}  yra.  mature  children  are  the  ones  with  the 
Stanford-Binet  ,  i.  ,  .i.  mi  i 

I.  Q.  101  70  to  140  lowest  reading  ability.  These  people 

1  For  a  general  description  of  the  procedure  see  Durrell,  D.  D.,  "Tests  and  Corrective  Proce¬ 
dures  for  Reading  Dlsabiiities."  EHementary  Engilsh  Review,  Aprii,  1936. 
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need  reading  material  which  is  ma¬ 
ture  in  content  but  of  an  extremely 
easy  mechanical  level.  Clearly  the 
classroom  teacher  needs  all  the  assis¬ 
tance  available  in  the  way  of  individ¬ 
ualized  teaching  materials. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  class¬ 
rooms  are  not  “problem  rooms”  in  any 
sense.  The  general  reading  level  is 
above  average  for  the  grade.  !More 
children  are  reading  above  grade  than 
below  grade.  It  is  well  to  keep  this 
in  mind  while  reading  the  tables  of 
errors  and  difficulties  which  follow. 

Certain  teaching  problems  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  differences  in  rates  of  oral 
and  silent  reading.  The  range  of  oral 
reading  was  from  21  to  219  w’ords 
jx*r  minute,  with  a  median  of  122. 
The  silent  reading  rate  varied  from 
32  to  267  w'ords  per  minute,  with  a 
median  of  127.  Since  the  rate  of 
reading  often  show’s  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  number  of  difficult  w’ords 
met  by  the  child,  it  is  worth  w’hile 
noting  that  the  number  of  errors  on 
words  in  oral  reading  of  the  passage 
varied  from  0  to  38,  the  median  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  being  6.  Further  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  spread  of  these  errors  shows 
five  children  making  from  34  to  38 
errors,  four  children  making  from  20 
to  26  errors,  eleven  children  making 
from  11  to  16  errors,  twenty-four 
making  from  6  to  9  errors,  thirty-six 
making  from  1  to  5  errors,  while  seven 
children  read  the  passages  w’ithout 
error.  Since  the  silent  reading  selec¬ 
tions  w’ere  exactly  equal  in  mechanical 
difficulty  to  the  oral  reading  selections, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  somewhat 
similar  scatter  of  errors  would  be 
found  in  the  silent  reading.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  also  that  children  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  number  of  errors  did  not 
make  those  errors  on  the  same  words. 


IIow  can  the  teacher  anticipate  the 
difficulties  the  child  will  have  with  the 
w’ords  in  the  selection  ?  Will  a  two  or 
a  three-level  classroom  take  care  of 
these  differences  suitably? 

The  problems  of  the  teacher  multi¬ 
ply  as  one  analyzes  the  differences 
among  her  children.  The  following 
table  show’s  other  difficulties  among 
the  eighty-seven  children.  All  of 
these  errors  were  present  in  the  child’s 
reading  to  a  sufficient  degree  that,  in* 
the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  they 
should  be  given  attention  in  a  reme¬ 
dial  program. 

No.  of 


Type  ot  Difficulty  Children 

Inadequate  phrasing*  in  reading  30 

\Vord-by-woi^  reading  22 

Strained,  high-pitched  voice  21 

Lack  of  expression  in  reading  28 

Volume  too  loud  or  too  soft  2l 

Poor  enunciation  of  difficult  words  33 
Ignoring  punctuation  43 

Habitual  repetiton  of  words  22 

Errors  on  small  words  33 

Inaccurate  guessing  of  w’ords  SiS 

Habitual  insertion  and  omission  of 

words  39 

Inadequate  word  mastery  skills  28 

Marke<l  head  movements  30 

Using  finger  as  pointer  10 

Improper  position  of  book  8 

Poor  posture  8 

Loses  place  too  easily  4 

Extreme  tenseness  while  reading  9 


There  is  a  note  of  optimism  in  the 
fact  that  no  child  w’as  reported  under 
the  heading  “shows  aversion  to  read¬ 
ing,”  only  one  under  “lacks  aggrea- 
siveness  in  attack,”  and  only  two  under 
“effort  and  attention  low.”  The 
teacher  appears  to  have  her  hands  full 
if  this  is  a  typical  picture  of  the  faulty 
habits  of  children  in  this  grade. 

Reading  comprehension  w’as  checked 
by  the  number  of  “memories”  given 
by  the  child  in  voluntary  oral  recall 
of  the  passages,  and  the  number  of 
“memories”  that  could  be  prompted 
by  questions  that  did  not  “give  away” 
the  answ’er.  In  the  oral  reading  pas- 
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30 


gages  there  were  38  possible  memories. 
The  median  number  of  memories  was 
32,  with  the  range  from  7  to  38.  In 
silent  reading  there  were  an  equal 
number  of  memories.  In  this  test,  the 
median  number  of  memories  was  26, 
with  a  range  from  3  to  35.  The  gen¬ 
erally  high  score  in  oral  reading  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  child  was  helped  on  words  with 
which  he  had  difficulty.  This  was  not 
true  in  the  silent  reading.  There 
were  also  wide  differences  among  the 
children  in  amount  of  unaided  recall 
as  compared  to  recall  that  needed 
prompting  by  questions.  Several  chil¬ 
dren  could  tell  practically  none  of 
the  story  without  the  help  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Ilow’ever,  this  generally  favor¬ 
able  account  of  ability  in  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  selections  were  short  and  were 
previously  tested  for  children’s  inter¬ 
est.  The  difficulties  are  more  acute 
in  longer  and  less  interesting  passages. 

One  more  classification  of  difficul¬ 
ties  found  among  these  children  is 
“word  analysis  and  word  recognition 
skills.”  The  children  varied  from  0 
to  95  in  the  quick  recognition  of  100 
words  flashed  in  succession  in  a  quick 
exposure  apparatus.  The  median 
score  was  40,  It  is  assumed  that  if 
children  fail  to  recognize  the  word  in 
the  quick  flash  device,  the  word  is  not 
learned  to  the  degree  of  perception 
necessarv’  for  smooth  phrase  reading 
without  extra  eye  movements.  When  the 
same  list  of  words  was  presented  as  a 
pronunciation  test,  giving  the  child  all 
the  time  he  wished  to  study  each  word, 
the  range  was  from  8  to  99  words. 
The  median  score  on  this  test  was  64. 
This  indicates  that  many  children 
need  help  in  quick  perception  of 


w'ords,  as  well  as  assistance  in  skills 
of  word  analysis. 

Further  studies  of  these  skills  in 
word  recognition  and  word  analysis 
showed  the  presence  of  the  following 
errors : 

Number  of 


Type  of  Error  Pupils 

Guesses  at  word  without  soundings  38 
Guesses  at  word  from  partial  sounding  14 
Sounds  word  elements  inaccurately  22 
Unable  to  synthesize  sounds  20 

Pronounces  meaningless  sounds  in¬ 
stead  of  words  21 

Spells  word  with  inadequate  results  17 
Poor  enunciation  of  word  when 

prompted  11 

Looks  away  from  word  after  sounding  6 
Unwilling  to  try  unknown  words  12 
Has  no  method  of  word  analysis  21 
Flash  score  too  low  30 


There  were  other  more  detailed 
errors  listed  in  word  analysis,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  teachers  problem.  What 
type  of  phonics  or  word  analysis  at¬ 
tack  shall  the  teacher  use?  For  those 
children  wdio  are  unsuccessful  with  the 
usual  sounding  approach,  intrinsic 
phonics  or  word  comparison  methods 
are  ordinarily  recommended.  Sound¬ 
ing  and  other  analytic  methods  are 
recommended  for  those  who  guess  at 
random  without  regard  to  word  ele¬ 
ments.  Is  the  teacher  to  adapt  a  word 
analysis  program  to  the  individual 
child  by  providing  different  types  of 
phonics  on  different  levels  of  phonic 
attainment? 

Truly  the  teacher’s  task  grows  more 
and  more  complex.  In  addition  to 
solving  the  problems  of  adjusting  to 
these  difficulties  and  confusions  in  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  she  is  reminded 
to  adapt  the  content  to  the  children’s 
interests,  to  correlate  reading  with 
other  activities,  to  provide  a  balanced 
and  enriched  program  through  read¬ 
ing,  and  to  establish  independent 
reading  habits  and  interests.  Then, 
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too,  she  has  a  few  other  subjects  to 
teach. 

Should  all  of  these  errors  be  taken 
seriously  ?  Are  not  most  of  them 
“natural”  to  reading  and  will  not  the 
child  outgrow  them  ?  Perhaps  in  many 
cases  he  will.  Yet  most  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  serve  as  impeding  habits  in 
the  child’s  progress.  The  very  rapid 
gains  found  in  individual  tutoring  are 
due  to  a  large  degree  to  the  use  of 


methods  and  materials  that  take  care 
of  these  differences  and  difficulties. 
A  high  degree  of  motivation  in  read¬ 
ing  will  help  a  child  overcome  some 
of  his  troubles,  just  as  an  intense  de¬ 
sire  to  play  a  better  game  of  golf 
sometimes  leads  to  an  improved  game. 
Yet,  in  each  case,  the  improvement  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  an  instructor 
who  knows  how  to  correct  the  faults 
in  the  game. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  WORD  RECOGNITION  SKILLS 
IN  GRADE  ONE 
Helen  E.  Donnelly 

REMEDIAL  TEACHER,  READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  CHILD’S  comprehension  and 
rate  in  reading  in  the  first  grade 
are  determined  largely  by  his 
skill  in  accurate  word  recognition. 
Reading  difficulties  in  the  primary 
grades  are  evidenced  primarily  by  a 
failure  in  this  skill.  Since  it  is  in  the 
first  grade  that  the  child’s  habits  in 
word  recognition  are  developed,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  investigate 
the  individual  variations  in  the  growth 
of  this  skill  among  first  grade  chil-. 
dren. 

Several  questions  were  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  study.  How  great  are 
the  variations  in  word  recognition 
ability  at  different  times  in  the  school 
year?  How  soon  do  wide  variations 
appear  ?  Does  an  early  failure  in  this 
skill  mean  failure  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  Are  there  differences  between 
the  abilities  of  boys  and  girls  in  mas¬ 
tering  words  ?  This  last  question  was 
of  unusual  interest,  since  several  stu¬ 
dies  have  shown  many  more  boys  than 
girls  with  reading  difficulties,  and 


most  studies  show  a  higher  reading 
achievement  among  girls  in  the  middle 
grades  than  among  boys.  It  is  inte^ 
esting  to  discover  whether  this  differ¬ 
ence  appears  as  early  as  the  first  grade. 

The  first  task  was  to  build  a  word 
recognition  test  which  would  be  sen¬ 
sitive  enough  to  detect  small  units  of 
growth.  The  group  tests  available 
were  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  not 
only  because  they  sampled  too  few 
words,  but  also  they  permitted  an 
element  of  guessing  which  was  unde¬ 
sirable.  Those  tests  in  which  the  child 
was  asked  to  find  the  word  named  by 
the  examiner  were  also  discarded, 
since  unaided  oral  reproduction  is  the 
skill  required  in  reading  rather  than 
mere  identification  of  a  word  pro¬ 
nounced  by  another  person.  The  best 
method  of  testing  the  skill  appeared 
to  be  the  oral  reading  of  words  pre¬ 
sented  individually  to  the  child.  The 
validity  of  this  method  of  testing 
words  out  of  context  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Monroe.^ 


1  Monroe,  Marion.  “Methods  for  diaRnosis  and  treatment  of  cases  of  reading  disabtlltT,' 
Genetic  Psychology  Monographs.  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4  and  6,  Oct.,  1928. 
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The  test  consisted  of  150  words 
chosen  at  random  from  the  first  two 
lewis  of  the  Gates  Vocabulary  for 
Primary  Grades.  The  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty  was  determined  by  trial  on  sec¬ 
ond  grade  children  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  A  preliminary  testing 
on  groups  not  included  in  the  study 
indicated  that  the  first  75  words  would 
be  adequate  for  the  test  to  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  125  for 
the  test  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
and  150  for  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.  The  words  were  presented  on 
individual  cards,  the  child  being 
allowed  several  seconds  in  which  to 
pronounce  the  word.  The  interest 
was  sustained  by  making  a  game  of 
the  testing  by  putting  in  one  pile  the 
word  cards  known  and  in  another  the 
unknown  words.  The  child’s  interest 
was  usually  high  throughout  the  test. 
The  order  of  difficulty  of  the  words 
was  such  that  the  testing  could  be 
stopped  when  ten  successive  failures 
were  reached. 

These  tests  were  given  individually 
to  389  children  in  the  first  grades  of 
seven  different  schools  in  Newton  and 
'  Belmont,  Massachusetts.  The  first 
test  was  given  in  November  after  the 
third  month  of  school  work,  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  given  in  February,  and  the 
third  in  May.  Three  different  read¬ 
ing  systems  were  in  use  in  these 
schools.  A  comparison  of  the  test 
with  the  vocabularies  of  these  basal 
readers  showed  that  no  reading  system 
was  favored  in  the  word  selection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  scores 
of  the  children  at  each  period  in  the 
school  year. 


No.  of  Children  Making  Thi*  Score 


Score  November  February  May 

150-154  .  ..  3 

145-149  .  ..  14 

140-144  .  ..  6 

135-139  .  ..  9 

130-134  .  ..  9 

125-129 .  ..  18 

120-124  .  4  9 

115-119 .  4  14 

110-114 .  4  16 

105-109  .  5  19 

100-104  .  5  20 

95-99  10  17 

90-94  10  19 

85-89  12  15 

80-84  17  16 

75-79  2  24  17 

70-74  0  11  17 

05-69  0  27  15 

60-64  4  19  18 

55-59  4  20  14 

50-54  4  31  9 

45-49  8  26  10 

40-44  17  20  12 

35-39  26  29  10 

30-34  40  14  10 

25-29  46  18  4 

20-24  .  55  18  6 

15-19  73  7  8 

10-14  48  11  3 

5-9  36  16  6 

0-4  25  7  2 

Mean  .  22.6  56.7  84.2 

8.  D .  13.3  28.0  36.5 


Since  the  test  covers  approximately 
one-third  of  the  child’s  total  sight 
vocabulary  at  each  period  tested,  the 
range  of  abilities  shown  here  is  prob¬ 
ably  very  close  to  the  true  picture  of 
the  word  recognition  skills.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  the  teaching 
problem  grows  as  the  children  progress 
in  the  grades.  The  differences  in 
ability  increase  greatly  after  the  third 
month  in  school.  While  a  two  or  a 
three  level  classroom  might  be  satis¬ 
factory  at  the  third  month,  much 
greater  provision  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  is  necessary  at  the  sixth  and 
ninth  months.  At  the  sixth  month, 
more  than  forty  children  are  below 
third  month  standards.  At  the  ninth 
month,  ninety  children  are  below  sixth 
month  averages,  while  twenty  still  re¬ 
main  below  third  month  averages. 
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While  these  differences  may  not  seem 
very  great  when  they  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  months,  they  actually  are 
differences  of  33  and  66  per  cent  in 
total  school  achievement,  or  differences 
roughly  comparable  to  a  retardation 
of  two  and  four  years  at  the  sixth 
grade  level. 

The  differences  shown  in  the  above 
table  also  appear  more  significant 
when  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
errors  in  oral  and  silent  reading.  If 
a  child  has  difficulty  with  every  third 
or  sixth  word  in  his  reading,  he  has 
great  difficulty  in  comprehension  and 
becomes  discouraged  and  disinterested 
in  the  process.  In  arithmetic  we  ask 
that  each  combination  be  mastered  as 
the  child  progresses.  It  seems  that  a 
greater  amount  of  inventory  testing 
to  determine  mastery  of  basic  vocabu¬ 
lary  should  be  beneficial  in  reading. 
Such  inventory  tests  might  consist  of 
all  new  w’ords  being  woven  into  a  short 
story  to  be  read  orally  by  the  child. 
If  difficult  w'ords  are  noted,  and  these 
words  are  common  to  later  stories, 
ought  not  adequate  practice  through 
word  study,  enrichment,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  materials  be  given  before  the 
child  is  allowed  to  progress?  Surely 
a  large  amount  of  reading  retardation 
and  many  confusions  and  faulty  hab¬ 
its  could  be  eliminated  if  this  practice 
of  mastery  before  proceeding  were 
made  more  general. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Does 
an  early  failure  mean  a  failure  at  the 
end  of  the  year?”  the  following  cor¬ 
relations  are  presented.  Third  month 
scores  correlated  with  ninth  month 
scores  .57  ±  .025,  while  sixth  month 
scores  correlated  with  ninth  month 
scores  .91  ±  .006.  While  these  cor¬ 
relations  are  difficult  to  interpret  into 
predictions  for  the  individual  child. 
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it  may  be  more  meaningful  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  of  the  thirty  children  in  the 
bottom  tenth  of  the  class  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  twenty  of  them 
were  in  the  same  position  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month.  None  of  these 
children  in  the  bottom  tenth  became 
average  readers.  Of  thirty-three  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  bottom  tenth  of  the  group 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  twentv- 
six  were  still  in  the  bottom  tenth  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  while 
remainder  were  in  the  next  to  lowest 
decile.  Practically  all  of  the  children 
who  were  superior  readers  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month  were  still  above 
average  readers  in  the  ninth  month. 
Sixth  month  position  and  ninth  month 
position  were  always  very  similar. 
Apparently  there  is  no  reason  to  de¬ 
lay  a  retraining  program  in  reading 
in  the  hope  that  the  child  will  sud¬ 
denly  blossom  forth  at  the  last  minute. 
There  is  surely  no  need  to  repeat  a 
whole  grade  if  the  differences  are  no¬ 
ticed  early  and  constant  inventory 
tests  are  used,  so  th.'it  the  child  pro¬ 
gresses  only  as  fast  as  he  can  master 
the  work. 

Are  girls  superior  to  boys  in  word 
recognition  skills  ?  The  answ-er  is 
“Yes,”  at  every  testing  period.  The 
table  below  indicates  the  extent  and 
statistical  significance  of  the  differ¬ 
ences. 

Sfatistical  Significance  of  the 
Differences 

DlS.f 

Mean  Diff.  P.E.  P.E. 
Third  month  Diff.  Diff. 

200  ffirls  23.52  2.16  .92  2.4 

189  boys  21.36 

Sixth  month 

191  frirls  60.43  12.90  1.89  6.8 

178  boys  47.53 

Ninth  month 

187  pirls  90.2  13.3  2.49  5.3 

178  boys  76.9 
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As  in  other  studies  of  sex  differ¬ 
ences  in  reading  ability,  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  girls  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  basis  of  the  superior 
mental  ability  of  the  girls.  Kuhl- 
mann- Anderson  intelligence  test 
scores  were  available  on  110  girls  and 
128  boys.  In  these  tests,  the  median 
mental  age  of  the  girls  was  seven 
years  seven  months,  while  that  of  the 
boys  was  seven  years  six  months,  or 
only  one  month  lower.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  early  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  in  w’ord  recognition 


skills.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  stories  read  are  uninteresting 
or  are  too  babyish  or  sweet  to  appeal 
to  the  boys.  Part  of  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  inquiry  showa 
many  more  girls  than  boys  playing 
“school”  at  home.  The  highly  indi¬ 
vidualized  and  rather  over-disciplined 
instruction  that  is  commonly  found  in 
these  play  schools  probably  gives  the 
girls  much  extra  practice.  Perhaps 
the  difference  may  be  due  to  some  yet 
undiscovered  physical  differences  be- 
tw’een  the  sexes.  Surely  the  problem 
is  worth  further  investigation. 


THE  PLACE  OF  SPEECH  TEACHING  IN 
AN  INTEGRATED  CURRICULUM 
W.  B.  Featherstoxe 

DIRECTOR  OF  SECONDARY  CURRICULUM 
LOS  ANGELES  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


IT  is  rather  a  perplexing  task  to 
discuss  the  place  of  speech  teach¬ 
ing  in  an  integrated  curriculum, 
especially  for  one  w’ho  lays  no  claim 
to  authority  in  the  field  of  speech  edu¬ 
cation.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  great 
(leal  of  uncertainty  how  much  can  be 
taken  for  granted  about  that  trouble¬ 
some  adjective  “integrated.”  It  is  a 
perfectly  simple  word  and  it  ought  to 
mean  something  perfectly  definite 
and  well  understood.  But  more  and 
more  it  appears  to  mean  all  kinds  of 
things  to  all  kinds  of  people,  and  is 
consequentlv  about  as  useful  a  s\Tnbol 
as  “X.  R.  “^A.”  or  “The  New  Deal” 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  or  virtues. 

Unless  one  is  a  skilful  mathema¬ 
tician,  it  is  difficult  to  manage  even 
one  variable  quantity  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  indulging  in  the  mental  gymnas¬ 
tics  necessary  to  juggle  two.  So  it 
w’ill  be  wise  to  build  some  sort  of  ver¬ 


bal  fence  around  that  integrated  cur¬ 
riculum  to  keep  it  from  wandering  all 
over  the  edueational  map,  before  try¬ 
ing  to  corral  the  perhaps  equally  elu¬ 
sive  critter  “speech  teaching.”  Please 
note  especially  the  fact  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  must  be  dealt  with  first. 
This  is  because  it  is  the  mental  bench 
mark  for  future  reference.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  proper  uses  of 
speech  teaching  in  furthering  the  de¬ 
sired  aims  of  an  integrated  curricu¬ 
lum — not  the  other  way  around. 

What  is  an  integrated  curriculum  ? 
Briefly,  it  is  any  kind  of  a  curricu^ 
lum  which  makes  possible,  or  makes 
easier,  the  integration  of  experience 
in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  learner. 
Such  a  definition  may  seem  to  beg  the 
question,  but  not  as  much  so  as  you 
may  think.  After  all,  you  have  to 
teach  a  pupil — ^you  can’t  learn  him. 
This  simply  means  that  the  pupil  him- 
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self  must  do  the  integrating.  Inte¬ 
gration  is  a  function  of  the  min^.  It 
is  a  kind  of  behavior  that  can  be  seen 
in  process  or  as  an  accomplished  fact 
when  a  pupil  is  able  readily  and  con¬ 
fidently  to  organize  a  mass  of  more 
or  less  unrelated  experience  into  some 
more  or  less  satisfactory  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  bewildering  array  of 
problems  and  situations  which  con¬ 
fronts  him  here  and  now.  Probably 
integration  is  the  same  as  intelligence. 
It  certainly  requires  insight,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  transfer  and  generalize,  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  cues,  the  ability  to  cut  and 
try,  select  and  reject.  These  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  essential  characteristics  of 
mind.  If  they  are  not,  no  matter,  for 
if  you  require  more  you  probably  be¬ 
long  with  the  theoretical  psychologists 
rather  than  with  the  practical  edu¬ 
cators. 

Of  course,  it  is  coming  to  be  fairly 
well  understood  that  an  integrated 
curriculum  implies  certain  rather  defi¬ 
nite  things  about  the  school  program. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  using  the 
word  “integration”  with  a  recently  at¬ 
tributed  meaning  rather  than  with  its 
original  and  intrinsic  meaning  (in¬ 
trinsic  at  least  etymologically).  The 
most  important  thing  which  the  term 
implies  is  that  whatever  goes  on  in  the 
school  room  we  must  know  that  gen¬ 
uine  learning  takes  place  only  when 
the  learner  is  an  active  and  creative 
participant.  The  pupil  must  be  seen 
as  a  person,  as  a  mind  growing  and 
reaching  out,  rather  than  as  a  sponge 
which  merely  absorbs  and  retains 
more  or  less  permanently  something 
poured  into  it.  To  gain  this  active 
participation,  the  activities  of  the 
schoolroom  are  preferably  built  upon 
intrinsic  interest.  If,  as  is  often 


necessary,  they  are  based  upon  ex¬ 
trinsic  interest,  the  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  that  interest  must  be  some 
value  which  in  itself  is  wholesome  and 
stimulating  to  further  growth  rather 
than  vicious  and  debauching.  Marks, 
for  example,  are  all  right  if  they  are 
more  than  clubs,  or  props,  or  miser’s 
gold.  Pupils  ought  to  be  taken  into 
our  confidence  when  determining  the 
objectives  and  procedures  of  any  class¬ 
room  activity. 

It  may  be  quite  possible  to  provide 
educational  experiences  which  are 
truly  integrative  in  their  effect  with¬ 
out  altering  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  paper  curriculum.  What  would 
be  chiefly  required  is  a  new  statement 
and  a  new  realization  of  the  proper 
motives  or  objectives  which  should 
obtain  in  any  subject  of  instruction, 
and  a  re-evaluation  and  re-selection 
of  content  and  procedure.  We  have 
truly  gone  a  long  way  in  doing  just 
that.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day 
when  we  asked  children  to  memorize 
long  lists  of  isolated  facts,  dates,  rules, 
and  maxims.  We  have  improved  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  outmoded  pedagogy 
ical  formula  of  assignment,  recitation, 
and  drill.  It  is  very  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  not  gone  nearly  as 
far  as  we  can  go,  or  ought  to  go,  in 
improving  teaching  within  long  estab¬ 
lished  subject  fields.  But  it  seems 
rather  stupid  deliberately  to  handicap 
ourselves,  when  we  can  so  easily  ac¬ 
complish  what  we  want  to  do  by  sim¬ 
ply  ignoring  the  neat  little  compart¬ 
ments  into  which  the  logicians  have 
assorted  all  human  knowledge,  and 
embalmed  it.  We  would  then  be  free 
to  organize  our  schoolroom  activities 
on  the  basis  of  the  learner’s  way  of 
getting  and  organizing  experience. 

Apparently  the  anthropologist  is 
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the  only  free  soul  in  the  universe.  He 
believes,  with  Pope,  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  forthwith  to  study  man  as  a 
human  being.  He  recognizes  no  such 
thing  as  an  English  man  or  a  Latin 
man,  a  mathematical  man  or  an  ar¬ 
tistic  man,  an  economic  man  or  a  po¬ 
litical  man.  All  possible  elements  of 
man’s  personality  are  his  to  observe, 
describe,  and  record.  If  we  could 
modify  Pope’s  dictum  so  that  it  would 
read,  “The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man  and  nature,”  and  if  we  could 
permit  our  young  charges  to  approach 
the  study  of  man  and  nature  with  the 
motives  and  the  methods  of  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  and  the  natural  scientist,  we 
would  probably  have  about  as  ideal  a 
curriculum  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
devise. 

In  all  probability,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  compromise.  We  shall  have 
to  find  a  middle  ground  between  the 
curriculum  set  up  as  so  many  com¬ 
partments  in  the  logician’s  storehouse 
(some  call  it  the  logician’s  cafeteria 
or  department  store)  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  set  up  as  the  pattern  provided  by 
the  anthropologist  and  the  natural 
scientist.  When  the  smoke  of  battle 
finally  clears  away  between  the  logi¬ 
cians  and  the  psychologists,  we  shall 
probably  find  ourselves  with  a  curric¬ 
ulum  which  recognizes  about  five 
strands  or  channels  of  experience,  and 
our  future  efforts  toward  integration 
of  experience  will  take  place  largely 
within  the  limits  of  these  five  fields. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  we  will  not 
build  high  fences  between  the  five 
fields  and  proceed  immediately  to 
cr^'stallize  and  organize  within  these 
fields.  If  we  do,  we  shall  be  right 
back  where  we  started,  almost.  Per¬ 


haps  a  five-part  personality  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  a  fifteen-part  person¬ 
ality,  such  as  many  children  now  have. 
At  least  it  is  not  quite  as  difficult  to 
assemble  a  five-piece  jigsaw  puzzle 
into  some  kind  of  whole  as  it  is  a 
fifteen-piece  one.  Our  pupils  ought  to 
have  a  rather  easier  time  doing  their 
integrating  in  the  future  than  they 
have  now. 

We  would  better  consider,  briefly, 
the  specifications  of  these  five  fields, 
or  channels,  or  strands,  which  will 
likely  stand  out  more  or  less  distinctly 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  future.  We 
shall  likely  be  able  to  discover  the 
place  of  speech  teaching  more  easily 
if  we  have  before  us  the  general  out¬ 
lines  and  limits  or  the  landmarks  of 
reference  for  each  of  these  fields. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  field  of 
health  education;  first,  because  it  is 
more  easily  defined  and  because  it  is 
probably  most  important.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  body  culture  and  of 
related  materials  in  hygiene  and 
healthful  living.  The  activities  them¬ 
selves  need  not  stand  in  isolation  but 
their  primary  purpose  will  be  fairly 
distinct.  The  activities  in  this  field 
may  also  contribute  to  worth-while 
aims  in  other  fields,  but  that  will  not 
be  their  chief  reason  for  existence. 
Health  education  need  not  be  radically 
different  in  the  future  from  what  it  is 
now,  although  it  may  conceivably  be 
more  vital  in  character,  informal  in 
method,  and  universal  in  appeal. 

The  second  field  may  be  called,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  the  social  arts 
and  sciences,  or  social  studies.  Here 
the  aim  should  be  to  study  man  as 
the  anthropologist  studies  him,  man 
and  his  achievements,  his  aspirations, 
his  beliefs,  his  foibles  and  weaknesses 
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as  well  as  his  strengths.  By  making 
our  studies  much  more  definitely  an¬ 
thropological  in  character  we  shall  be 
able,  without  apology,  to  draw  from 
the  fields  of  literature,  art,  music, 
manners  and  morals,  religion  and  eth¬ 
ics,  more  generously  than  we  do  now, 
and  thus  see  man  whole  rather  than 
merely  as  a  political  or  economic  unit. 
If  we  do  this,  we  ought  eventually  to 
be  able  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us — an  ability  long  wished  for  by  poet 
and  layman  alike. 

The  third  field  is  the  field  of  nat- 
urai  science,  or  man  and  nature.  Of 
course  we  shall  see  nature  through  the 
eyes  of  man  and  our  purpose  will  be 
to  know  nature  as  she  reveals  herself 
to  us — how  we  may  persuade  her  to 
further  our  own  ends,  as  well  as  how 
we  shall  have  to  gauge  our  own  Ix?- 
haviors  to  her  whims  and  impulses  or 
to  her  inexorable  laws  and  transcen¬ 
dent  wisdom  (depending  upon  whether 
we  are  poets,  scientists,  or  philoso¬ 
phers). 

The  fourth  field  is  the  practical  arts. 
Here  we  shall  be  concerned  with  man 
the  artisan,  and  our  purpose  will  be 
to  live  as  artisans,  in  order  that  we 
may  truly  understand  and  appreciate 
the  worth  of  those  who  contribute  to 
the  world’s  l)ctterment  throiigh  skilful 
hands  and  nimble  fingers  as  well  as 
through  intellect  and  feeling.  For  the 
most  part  we  shall  lx?  concerned  with 
the  truly  cultural  and  socializing  as¬ 
pects  of  practical  arts,  though  to  lx? 
sure  we  shall  not  neglect  the  distinctly 
bread-and-butter  values  in  this  field 
where  such  attention  is  appropriate. 
But  as  time  goes  on  the  task  of  specific 
occupational  training  lies  less  and  less 
heavily  on  the  common  scliooL  This 
should  enable  us  to  harmonize  our 


teaching  in  this  field  and  to  make 
the  practical  arts  truly  cultural  in 
meaning. 

The  fifth  field  may  be  called  by 
several  names.  The  best  term  seems 
to  be  the  “arts  of  expression,”  though 
“fine  arts”  would  probably  serve  quite 
as  well.  The  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  fine  and  practical  arts  is 
broad  and  indistinct,  but  even  so  it  is 
probably  wise  to  treat  the  fields  as  if 
they  were  fairly  definite  and  separate. 
The  practical  arts  deal  rather  specific¬ 
ally  with  the  modification  of  materials 
or  with  processes,  such  as  commercial 
studies,  closely  related  thereto,  and 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  definitely 
occupational  slant  for  a  great  many 
persons.  The  fine  arts,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  to  do  with  communication 
— with  the  manipulation,  modification, 
and  transference  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
Materials  are  only  incidental  and  the 
content  may  lx?  as  free  as  the  flight 
of  fancy,  or  impulse.  The  thing  we 
should  stress  is  the  art  of  communi¬ 
cation,  but  we  should  find  the  most 
powerful  motives  for  experiences  of 
this  kind  growing  out  of  the  fields  of 
social  and  natural  science.  There  is 
little  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  sclux?!,  of  which  the  high 
school  is  a  ])art,  for  such  abstract  and 
unreal  things  as  art  for  art’s  sake, 
but  we  shall  likely  approach  more 
nearly  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  this 
field  than  in  any  other,  We  are  speak¬ 
ing  here,  roughly  at  least,  of  music, 
painting,  literature,  writing,  and  the 
speech  arts,  though,  of  course,  in  a 
more  freely  expressive  sense  than  we 
had  in  mind  in  describing  the  field 
of  social  arts  and  sciences.  Certainly 
there  will  be  little  vitality  or  possible 
meaning  in  experiences  of  this  sort 
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for  the  ordinary  run  of  children  in  the 
secondary  school  unless  the  content  is 
vital  and  meaningful  in  and  for  itself. 
But  there  is  a  sufficiently  rich  field 
of  vital  content  over  and  above  that 
which  we  will  wish  to  use  in  the  social 
studies  or  natural  science  fields  to 
'  warrant  the  recognition  of  a  separate 
and  special  channel  of  experience  as 
a  means  of  perfecting  and  embellish¬ 
ing  the  more  distinctly  form  aspects 
of  the  various  arts  of  expression.  It 
may  bo,  as  many  believe,  that  all  the 
work  we  need  to  do  in  the  arts  of 
expression  can  be  done  incidentally 
in  connection  w’ith  our  activities  in 
the  fields  of  social  arts  and  practical 
arts.  Only  careful  experimentation 
will  tell,  and  adherents  of  either  point 
of  view  should  be  willing  and  ready 
to  change  their  minds  if  experience 
indicates  that  they  should. 

There  is  an  additional  point  about 
integration  which  should  be  made 
here.  We  should  remember  that  inte¬ 
gration  has  more  than  one  dimension. 
Mere  organizing  of  activities  on  a 
broad  horizontal  basis,  ignoring  con¬ 
ventual  subject  matter  lines,  which 
gives  us  one  dimension,  is  not  enough. 
Then*  must  be  an  orderly  arrangement 
and  sequence  of  activities,  so  that  one 
bit  of  experience  is  genuinely  useful 
in  the  development  of  a  succeeding 
unit.  This  gives  us  a  second  dimen¬ 
sion.  Then,  the  content  must  be  se¬ 
lected  in  relation  to  a  progressively 
emerging  n'alization  of  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  changing  world.  This  is 
the  third  dimension.  And,  lastly,  we 
must  n'cognize  that  children  are  con¬ 
tinuously  growing  and  maturing  indi¬ 
viduals  and  that  the  nature  and  scojk? 
of  the  activities  we  prescribe  and  en¬ 
courage  must  Ix'  adapted  to  various 


levels  of  development.  The  geography 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  taught 
once  and  for  all  in  the  fifth  grade.  It 
must  be  taught  again  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  again  in  the  eleven  and 
twelfth,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  grades,  although  wdth  a  differ¬ 
ent  emphasis  in  each  case  and  with, 
let  us  hope,  a  different  level  of  matur¬ 
ity  and  comprehensiveness.  There 
must  be,  wherever  possible,  a  sort  of 
spiral  development  in  a  field,  contin¬ 
uing  over  a  long  period  of  time,  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  significance  of  this  principle  is 
this.  The  whole  curriculum  ought  to 
be  arranged  so  that  a  pupil  has  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  with  each  of  the  five 
major  fields  throughout  his  entire 
school  career.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  a  pupil  to  have  the  unspecialized 
and  cultural  contacts  with  these  fields 
which  are  essential  to  social  integra¬ 
tion  and  still  have  some  time  available 
in  which  to  do  the  things  that  are  of 
special  interest  aqd  value  to  the  pupil 
in  his  narrower  social  aspects.  To 
make  this  possible  a  much  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  informal  school  program 
than  is  now  common  must  be  worked 
out.  Xot  an  easy  task,  to  be  sure, 
until  it  is  once  done,  but  a  perfectly 
possible  one  nevertheless.  I’erhaps 
.“some  adaptation  of  the  co-operative 
group  plan  of  the  elementary  schools 
or  of  tlie  house  unit  plan  of  certain 
well  known  colleges  offer  possible  cues 
which  resourceful  program  makers  can 
follow  to  good  advantage.  If  our 
program  makers  were  less  lock-step 
minded  a  good  deal  more  flexibility 
could  lx?  introduced  into  our  time 
schedules  without  doing  much  violence 
to  convention  or  tradition.  Combin¬ 
ing  of  classes  and  doubling  or  tripling 
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of  periods  with  the  same  teacher  is  a 
very  good  beginning,  provided  the 
right  teachers  are  at  hand,  but  we 
shall  likely  have  to  go  much  further 
than  that. 

So  much  for  the  general  outlines 
of  the  curriculum  setrup.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  even  yet  in  agreement  as  to 
what  the  term  “integrated  curricu¬ 
lum”  means,  but  at  least  one  knows 
what  the  basic  assumptions  of  this 
discussion  are  concerning  the  general 
complex  of  curriculum  activities,  of 
which  speech  teaching  is  only  one,  but 
a  very  desirable,  part. 

The  tendency  of  many  teachers  of 
speech  in  years  gone  by  was  to  stress 
the  more  definitely  form  and  process 
aspects  of  this  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  They  placed  too  great  emphasis 
on  how  &  thing  was.  said  and  not 
enough  on  what  w^s  said.  Happily, 
this  condition  no  longer  prevails  gen¬ 
erally,  and  speech  teachers  have  be¬ 
come  quite  as  human  and  natural  as 
other  teachers.  But  even  yet  there  are 
a  few  who  contend  that  speech  teach¬ 
ing  is  highly  technical  and  specialized 
and  should  be  done  by  specially  cer¬ 
tificated  teachers.  A  further  belief  is 
that  every  pupil  should  be  made  to 
take  a  course  in  speech.  If  this  is  a 
valid  assumption,  it  would  be  just  as 
valid  for  teachers  to  insist  on  special 
technical  courses  in  grammar,  poetry 
writing,  photoplay  appreciation,  and 
the  like.  No  one  will  contend  seriously 
that  there  is  no  need  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  few  who  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  weak  in  speech  habits,  or  gram¬ 
mar  either  for  that  mutter.  But  it  is 
hard  to  agree  with  those  who  seem  to 
believe  that  concentrated  doses  of  di¬ 
rect  teaching  unrelated  to  a  natural  set¬ 
ting  will  effectively  modify  long-estab¬ 


lished  habits  and  attitudes  that  have 
inevitably  emerged  as  a  result  of  the 
whole  complex  of  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  surrounding  an  indi- 
vidual  on  every  side.  Unless  you  can 
correct,  in  part  at  least,  the  social 
situation  itself,  i.  e.,  the  complex 
which  sets  the  standards,  you  will  not 
get  much  farther  in  improving  the 
speech  habits  of  children  than  you  will 
in  improving  their  morals  or  charac¬ 
ters.  Success  in  speech  teaching,  at 
everyone  knows,  is  due  quite  as  much 
to  improvement  of  mental  outlook, 
physical  poise,  emotional  stability,  and 
to  stimulation  of  interest  in  intrinsi¬ 
cally  worthwhile  things,  as  it  is  to 
attention  to  more  formal  and  mechan¬ 
ical  elements  of  the  speech  act  itself. 

The  more  distinctly  specialized 
phases  of  speech  teaching  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  briefly.  Every  curriculum 
should  provide  opportunity  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  major  in  speech 
arts,  just  as  it  provides  opportunity 
for  the  student  who  wishes  to  major 
in  modem  languages,  science,  or 
industrial  arts.  Furthermore  every 
school  should  provide  for  the  clinical 
aspects  of  speech  teaching.  But  the 
matter  which  we  are  most  concerned 
about  is  the  place  of  speech  teaching 
in  the  general  core  curriculum  which 
all  pupils  experience.  Three  things 
need  to  be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  English  and 
social  studies  portions  of  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum  there  should  be  a  distributed 
emphasis  on  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking.  Every  unit  of  work  should 
provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
practice  acceptable  oral  expression  as 
well  as  acceptable  written  expression. 
Reading  is  necessary  to  give  the  pupil 
something  worth  talking  or  writing 
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about.  As  a  temporary  measure,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  some  over¬ 
emphasis  upon  oral  expression  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  long  established  over-em¬ 
phasis  upon  written  composition  and 
grammar,  hut  it  would  be  unwise  to 
accept  such  a  plan  as  a  long  term 
policy. 

In  the  second  place,  every  teacher 
should  try  to  feel  his  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  speech  habits  of  his 
pupils  quite  as  much  as  he  does  for 
their  morals,  their  characters,  their 
health,  or  their  safety.  lie  should, 
first  of  all,  set  a  good  example,  because 
much  learning  takes  place  by  imita¬ 
tion.  This  need  not  mean  that  every 
teacher  is  an  expert  in  speech  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  should  mean  that  every 
teacher  is  conscious  of  vrhat  is  gener¬ 
ally  acceptable  in  terms  of  our  neces¬ 
sarily  broad  and  catholic  American 
standards  of  acceptability.  It  would 
be  a  good  sized  task  to  improve  the 
speech  habits  and  speech  attitudes  of 
our  man}-^  thousands  of  teachers,  but 
.  something  worthwhile  could  be  done 
by  a  group  as  energetic  and  earnest 
as  the  speech  teachers  themselves  if 
they  set  their  hands  to  the  task. 

In  the  third  place,  the  program  of 
the  school  should  offer  some  provision 
for  remedial  teaching.  This  does  not 
mean  the  distinctly  clinical  classes  in 
speech  correction,  where  marked  phys¬ 
ical  disabilities,  mental  disturbances, 
or  emotional  imbalances  are  involved. 


It  means  supplementary  teaching  to 
enrich  and  reinforce  the  teaching  that 
is  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
in  English,  social  studies,  and  other 
classes.  Something  like  the  practice 
laboratory  for  modern  language  stu¬ 
dents  provided  at  some  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  is  about  what  we  need  for  the 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  who  are  not 
speech  defect  cases  but  who  can  profit 
from  additional  help  and  attention. 
Coaching  classes  in  speaking  are 
surely  as  important  as  coaching  classes 
in  written  composition  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  people  talk  about 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  write. 

This  discussion  has  paid  a  great 
deal  more  attention  to  the  curriculum 
in  general  than  to  the  subject  in  which 
speech  teachers  are  most  interested, 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  discuss  a  proposition 
where  fairly  complex  ideas  are  in¬ 
volved  until  the  participants  in  the 
discussion  have  defined  their  terms. 
If  we  have  succeeded  only  in  defining 
a  few  terms  acceptably,  we  should  be 
well  satisfied,  because  we  can  now  de¬ 
vote  our  attention  seriously  to  the 
matter  of  how  to  accomplish  the  spe¬ 
cific  aims  in  speech  education.  There 
is  no  phase  of  general  education  that 
has  been  so  sadly  neglected.  No  field 
offers  greater  opportunities  for  worth¬ 
while  results  to  the  teacher  who  is 
resourceful  in  action  and  human  in 
point  of  view. 


IS  DANTE  FORGOTTEN? 

Edwin  D.  Mead 

(ONCE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DANTE  SOCIETY  THAT  MET  WITH  DONOFELLOW 
IN  HIS  BRATTLE  STREET  HOME) 


A  THING  which  should  make  lib¬ 
erals  suspect  that  Dante  may 
have  something  in  him  worth 
their  notice,  and  that  he  is  something 
more  than  a  vender  of  antiquated  no¬ 
tions  about  heretics  and  devils,  is  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  deep  iq- 
terest  in  Dante  was  coincident  with  the 
development  of  the  modem  spirit,  and 
that  the  great  admirers  of  Dante  have 
been  the  great  leaders  of  modem 
thought — ^radicals,  and  not  reaction¬ 
ists.  For  centuries  interest  in  Dante  was 
dormant,  even  in  Italy.  “Only  in  the 
sacred  recess  of  some  solitary  mind” 
— to  quote  Gallenga — “in  the  emulous 
aspirations  of  an  archetypal  fancy, 
like  Michael  Angelo’s;  in  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  heart  shatterd  by  long  ca¬ 
lamities,  like  Tasso’s;  or  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  a  stern,  passionate  temper, 
like  Alfieri’s — could  Dante  find  shel¬ 
ter  and  favor.”  It  was  only  among 
the  great  dreamers  of  “New  Italy” — 
Ugo,  Foscolo,  Mazzini,  Cavour — that 
the  love  of  Dante  got  fairly  revived. 
For  these  men  Dante  becomes  the  very 
symbol  of  their  political  and  religious 
aspirations.  It  is  Mazzini,  not  Pius 
IX,  whom  we  find  saying  that  “Both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  Dante  stands 
the  first  in  modern  times,  or  the  first  of 
all  times.”  The  remarkable  devotion 
to  Dante  in  Germany  is  a  thing  of  a 
century. 

In  England,  it  was  Carlyle  who 
spoke  the  first  great  word.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  the  “Divine  Comedy”  “the 
most  remarkable  of  all  modem  books, 
.  .  .  the  most  enduring  thing  our 


Europe  has  yet  made.”  It  was  no 
aesthetic  pedant  or  conservative  who 
was  asked  to  write  on  Dante  for  the 
Britannica,  but  Oscar  Browning,  a 
thoroughly  modem  man,  so  modem 
in  his  methods  and  intellectual  make¬ 
up  that  Eton  <jould  not  tolerate  him; 
and  this  modern  man  named  Dante 
and  Goethe  as  the  two  men  who  are 
most  notably  affecting  the  best  minds 
of  this  time  of  ours,  and  Dante  as  pre¬ 
cisely  the  thinker  most  likely  to  stamp 
himself  upon  “the  religion  of  the 
future.” 

In  America,  of  whom  do  we  first 
think  in  connection  with  Dante?  Of 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Norton,  lib¬ 
erals  all.  Lowell  was  our  first  Dante 
scholar,  president  of  the  Dante  Soci¬ 
ety.  He  believed  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  that  “the  miracle  fades  out 
of  history,”  and  that  the  stuff  which 
the  theological  professors  were  thresh¬ 
ing  was  “wheat  straw.”  But  how 
about  Dante  ?  “We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “that  if  Shakespeare  be 
the  most  comprehensive  intellect,  so 
Dante  was  the  highest  spiritual  nature 
that  has  expressed  itself  in  rhythmics! 
form.”  “In  all  literary  history  there 
is  no  such  figure  as  Dante,  no  such 
homogeneousness  of  life  and  works, 
such  loyalty  to  ideas,  such  sublime 
irrecognition  of  the  unessential.”  So 
Mr.  Lowell,  whose  learned  and  pro¬ 
found  essay  upon  Dante  still  remains 
the  best  that  has  been  written.  Sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Dante 
scholar,  if  second  at  all,  was  Mr. 
Norton.  Mr.  Norton  was  certainly 
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‘‘emancipated”  enough  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious;  if  anybody  does  not 
Imow  it,  he  could  read  his  essay  on 
the  “Church  of  the  Future.”  Mr. 
Xorton  translated  the  “Vita  Nuova” ; 
he  was  a  life-long  student  of  Dante. 
With  what  result  ?  The  feeling  that 
the  character  of  Dante  is  “a  character 
ilmost  solitary  in  its  lofty  purity,  in 
its  self-suffering  manliness,  in  its  dig¬ 
nity,  strength,  truthfulness  and  ten¬ 
derness.”  “For  Dante,”  he  says, 
using  almost  the  very  words  of  Maz- 
sini,  “was  much  more  than  a  great 
poet ;  he  was  a  great  man.”  Again  he 
says,  “He  was  the  profoundest  and 
most  imaginative  of  mystics.  Among 
students  he  was  the  student  of  most 
varied  learning.  Among  poets  he  was 
the  poet  so  supreme  that  no  rival  ap¬ 
proached  him.  He  was,  by  turns,  in 
his  inner  life  all  that  other  men  were. 
But,  as  all  poets  in  some  degree,  so 
Dante  in  full  measure,  not  merely  re¬ 
flected  the  qualities  of  his  own  time, 
but  through  his  works  brought  those 
qualities  into  relations  with  universal 
humanity.  Every  poet,  in  proportion 
to  his  genius,  has  a  relation  not  only 
to  his  own  age  and  race,  but  to  all 
the  world.  He  gives  to  the  transient 
permanence;  to  the  narrow  and  spec¬ 
ial,  breadth  and  generality;  he  turns 
the  particular  into  the  universal.  He 
sees,  and  he  opens  to  the  sight  of  oth¬ 
ers,  the  truth  and  essence  of  things. 
Dante  and  Shakespeare — perhaps  we 
should  add  Homer  and  Goethe  also — 
are  the  only  poets  who  have  thus  won 
for  themselves  universal  citizenship — 
who  belong  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  alike.” 

Mr.  Lowell  remarked  upon  the  range 
of  Dante’s  influence  as  something  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  intensity. 


“Minds  the  antipodes  of  each  other 
in  temper  and  endowment,”  he  said, 
“alike  feel  the  force  of  his  attraction, 
the  pervasive  comfort  of  his  light  and 
warmth.  .  .  .  Almost  all  other  poets 
have  their  seasons,  but  Dante  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  moral  core  of  those  who 
once  fairly  came  within  his  sphere, 
and  possesses  them  wholly.  His  read¬ 
ers  turn  students,  his  students  zealots, 
and  what  was  a  taste  becomes  a  relig¬ 
ion.”  This  range  of  influence  of  which 
Lowell  spoke  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
equal  admiration  and  reverence  for 
Dante  expressed  by  Ruskin,  “the  un¬ 
practical  idealist,”  and  Gladstone,  the 
great  man  of  affairs.  How  does  Dante 
appear  to  this  man  ?  “The  central 
man  of  all  the  world,”  he  said,  “as 
representing  in  perfect  balance  the 
imaginative,  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  all  at  their  highest,  is 
Dante.”  Could  the  language  of  praise 
go  further?  The  terms  which  Glad¬ 
stone  used  are  as  high.  There  is  no 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  whom  he 
quoted  more  frequently  than  Dante, 
and  no  words  are  too  large  to  express 
his  admiration.  Dante  is  “the  lord  of 
song,”  “master  of  every  gift  that  can 
adorn  the  human  mind,”  his  genius 
“vast  and  all-embracing.”  We  may 
say  of  Gladstone,  as  he  said  of  Macau¬ 
lay,  that  “he  not  only  admired  but 
almost  worshiped  Dante.” 

I  have  quoted  one  brief  word  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  upon  Dante.  I  return  to  quote 
more  fully  from  his  memorable  lec¬ 
ture  in  “Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,” 
desiring  to  bring  together  here,  in 
closing  this  record  of  reverence — 
which  might  be  indeflnitely  extended 
— the  remarkable  tributes  of  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  the  two  greatest  minds 
of  our  time,  and  the  thinkers  especi- 
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ally  whose  thought  counts  for  most. 
Carlyle,  most  Dantesque  of  modem 
men,  spoke  of  the  “Divine  Comedy” 
as  “a  great  supernatural  world-cathe¬ 
dral.”  “It  is  at  bottom,”  he  said,  “the 
sincerest  of  all  poems.  ...  It  came 
deep  out  of  the  author’s  heart  of 
hearts,  and  it  goes  deep,  and  through 
long  generations,  into  ours.  .  .  .For 
rigor,  earnestness  and  depth,  Dante  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  modern 
world ;  to  seek  his  parallel  we  must  go 
into  the  Hebrew'  Bible,  and  live  with 
the  antique  prophets  there.  ^lorally 
great,  above  all,  we  must  call  him.  He 
is  world-great,  not  because  he  is  world¬ 
wide,  but  because  he  is  w'orld-deep. 
Through  all  objects  he  pierces,  as  it 
were,  dowm  into  the  heart  of  being. 
I  know  nothing  so  intense  as  Dante. 
Perhaps  of  all  faces  that  I  know’ 
Dante’s  is  the  most  touching,  .  .  . 
the  face  of  one  wholly  in  protest,  and 
lifelong,  unsurrendering  battle,  against 
the  world.  I  suppose  if  ever  pity, 
tender  as  a  mother’s,  wras  in  the  heart 
of  any  man,  it  was  in  Dante’s.  But 
a  man  who  does  not  know  rigor  can¬ 
not  pity,  either.  His  very  pity  will 
be  cowardly,  egotistic — sentimentality, 
or  little  better.  I  know’  not  in  the 
world  an  affection  equal  to  that  of 
Dante,  .  .  .  infinite  pity,  yet,  also, 
infinite  rigor  of  law’;  it  is  so  Nature 
is  made;  it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that 
she  was  made.  .  .  .  The  ‘Divine 
Comedy’  expresses,  as  in  huge,  world¬ 
wide,  architectural  emblems,  how  the 
Christian  Dante  felt  good  and  evil  to 
be  the  two  polar  elements  of  this  cre¬ 
ation,  on  which  it  all  turns ;  that  these 
two  differ,  not  by  preferability  of  one 
to  the  other,  but  of  incompatibility, 
absolute  and  infinite;  but  the  one  is 
excellent  and  high  as  light  and  heaven. 


the  other  hideous,  black  as  Gehenm 
and  the  pit  of  hell.  Dante  speaks  to 
the  noble,  the  pure  and  great,  in  all 
times  and  places.  He  does  not  grow 
obsolete.  He  burns  as  a  pure  star, 
fixed  there  in  the  firmament,  at  which 
the  great  and  high  of  all  ages  kindle 
themselves ;  he  is  the  possession  of  all 
the  chosen  of  the  world  for  uncounted 
time.  True  souls  in  all  generations 
of  the  world,  w’ho  look  on  this  Dante, 
will  find  a  brotherhood  in  him.  .  .  . 
One  need  not  wonder  if  it  were  pr^ 
dieted  that  his  poem  might  be  the  most 
enduring  thing  our  Europe  has  yet 
made.  .  .  .  Europe  has  made  much- 
great  cities,  great  empires,  encyclopae¬ 
dias,  creeds,  bodies  of  opinion  and 
practice — ^but  it  has  made  little  of  the 
class  of  Dante’s  thought.” 

It  is  hard  to  stop  quoting,  w’hen  one 
finds  one’s  self  among  Carlyle’s  pro¬ 
found  and  picturesque  passages;  hut 
in  this  present  direction  of  attentiem 
to  Dante,  it  may  safely  be  believed 
that  Carlyle’s  lecture  will  be  one  of 
the  first  things  read  by  any  to  whom 
it  is  possibly  not  familiar. 

The  words  of  Emerson  which  I  wish 
to  quote  are  those  in  his  powerful  plea 
for  realism  and  a  lofty  Americanism, 
where  he  recognizes  Dante  as  the  great 
type  of  the  man  for  whom  we  wait 
“I  look  in  vain,”  he  says,  “for  the 
poet  whom  I  describe.  Time  and  Na¬ 
ture  yield  us  many  gifts,  but  not  yet 
the  timely  man,  the  new  religion,  the 
reconciler,  whom  all  things  await.  We 
do  not,  with  sufficient  plainness  or 
sufficient  profoundness,  address  our 
selves  to  life,  nor  dare  we  chant  our 
own  time  and  social  circumstance. 
Dante’s  praise  is  that  he  dare  to  write 
his  autobiography  in  colossal  cipher 
or  into  universality.  We  have  yet  had 
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00  genius  in  America,  with  tyrannous 
eye,  which  knew  the  value  of  our  in- 
(omparable  materials,  and  saw,  in  the 
))orbarism  and  materialism  of  the 
times,  another  carnival  of  the  same 
gods  whose  picture  he  so  much  ad¬ 
mires  in  Homer,  then  in  the  middle 
ige,  then  in  Calvinism.  Banks  and 
tariffs,  the  newspaper  and  caucus, 
Methodism  and  Unitarianism,  are  flat 
ind  dull  to  dull  people,  but  rest  on 
the  same  foundations  of  wonder  as 
the  town  of  Troy  and  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  and  are  as  swiftly  passing 
away.” 

Universal,  not  grotesque, — this  is 
Dante, — as  an  Olympian  pilot ;  on  the 
Fall  River  boat  for  New  York,  but 
not  as  a  smart  Yankee.  In  Florence, 
in  mediaeval  Christianity,  among 


popes  and  cardinals,  Ouelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  but  seeing  aU  under  forms 
of  eternity.  To  the  universal  and 
eternal  in  him,  through  and  under¬ 
neath  all  sinners  in  purgatory  and 
Italian  politicians,  the  wise  of  the  ages 
have  been  able  to  go,  and,  going,  have 
bowed  before  a  master  of  supernal 
insight  and  Godlike  comprehension. 
“No  tongue  can  tell  of  him  what 
should  be  told,”  sang  Michael  Angelo ; 
“his  equal  or  his  better  ne’er  was 
born.”  And  such  has  been  the  voice 
of  the  wise  from  Michael  Angelo  to 
Carlyle  and  Emerson.  In  the  light  of 
utterances  such  as  those  here  brought 
together,  there  would  seem  to  be  an 
antecedent  probability  that  Dante  is 
worthy  of  a  week’s  attention  from  the 
philosophic  student,  however  “eman¬ 
cipated.” 
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Htjklth  and  Growth  Series.  By  W.  W. 
Charters,  Dean  F.  Smiley,  and  Ruth  M. 
Strang.  The  Macmillan  Company*,  New 
York,  1935. 

This  new  six-book  series,  suitable  for 
grades  three  to  eight  inclusive,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  valuable  contribution  to  health  lit¬ 
erature.  The  highly  capable  authors,  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  two  doctors  of 
philosophy,  carefully  studied  the  morbid¬ 
ity  and  accident  rates  among  children  be¬ 
fore  undertaking  the  writing  of  the  books, 
indicating  their  belief  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  approach  to  subject  matter.  In  this 
respect,  however,  they  might  have  gone 
further  by  observing  children’s  health 
problems  and  determining  what  they  are 
talking  about  as  they  meet  in  the  halls, 
locker  rooms,  and  playgrounds,  what  curi¬ 
osities  they  express,  and  thus  what  imme¬ 
diate  needs  they  exhibit.  If  this  had  been 
done,  certain  useless  facts  (such  as,  “there 
are  792  muscles  in  the  body”)  would  have 
been  omitted  and  possibly  certain  other 
information  of  a  valuable  sort  included. 

The  authors  state  the  following  as  ob¬ 
jectives:  (1)  to  make  the  subject  inter¬ 
esting,  (2)  to  establish  health  habits,  and 
(3)  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge.  The  work  has  been 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these 
possible  of  achievement. 

In  preparing  the  books  a  study  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  vocabularies  in  different  grades 
was  made  in  order  to  give  to  the  pupils 
in  their  health  reading-matter  only  such 
words  as  lie  within  their  comprehension. 
This  attention  to  vocabulary-burden  en¬ 
hances  their  educational  value  immensely. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  authors  have 
given  meticulous  consideration  to  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  skills  which  they  wish  pupils  to 
develop  from  studying  the  books.  Both  of 
these  characteristics  should  make  it  much 
more  useful  for  teaching  by  the  unit 
method. 

The  six  volumes  are  attractively  bound 
in  different  colors.  The  illustrations  are 


clear  and  pointed,  and  of  a  tj'pe  that  is 
interesting  to  the  ages  for  which  the 
separate  volumes  are  intended.  The  prices 
range  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  eackv— 
C.  D.  Giauqve,  George  Williams  Collegia 
Chicago. 

Business  Mathematics.  By  Isaiah  Les¬ 
lie  Miller.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  lac. 
1935.  376  pp. 

Business  Mathematics,  by  Isaiah 
Miller,  is  distinctly  a  mathematics  text, 
not  a  book  on  arithmetic.  It  is  quite  ob¬ 
viously  written  for  use  by  those  who  have 
a  thorough  training  in  algebra  and  its 
ramifications.  The  development  of  subject 
matter  is  replete  with  formulae  which 
presume,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  the 
ability  to  think  and  reason  in  terms  of 
symbols  and  equations. 

An  examination  of  the  book  shows  that 
it  has  two  objectives:  first,  to  develop, 
or  rather  review,  the  abstract  principles 
of  algebra ;  and  secondly,  to  demonstrate 
the  application  of  such  principles  to  busi¬ 
ness  calculations.  Chapter  titles  include 
Algebraic  Operations,  Linear  Equations, 
Factoring,  Fractions,  Percentage,  Simple 
Interest  and  Discount,  Logarithms,  Func¬ 
tions,  Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions, 
Compound  Interest,  Annuities,  Sinking 
Funds  and  Amortization,  Depreciation  and 
Valuation  of  Bonds.  In  addition,  five 
chapters  are  devoted  to  problems  of  life 
insurance,  covering  this  subject  much 
more  thoroughly  than  most  books  of  this 
type. 

The  book  is  very  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete.  A  large  number  of  problems, 
answers  to  which  are  given,  provide  more 
than  adequate  practice  material.  For 
students  with  the  necessary  mathematical 
background  the  book,  it  is  believed,  would 
be  quite  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  relatively  simple 
arithmetical  problems  can  be  made  so 
complicated  through  expression  in  ternu 
of  intricate  formulae. — Raymond  L.  Mait- 
Nix,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
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IntAr-Inatitutional  Agrreements  i& 
gigher  Education.  By  Daniel  Sammi* 
Banford,  Jr.  Teachers  College  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Bduoation,  No.  627.  New  York. 
1934. 

Ibis  book  tells  us  how  some  colleges 
•re  doing  what  many  others  also  ought 
to  be  doing.  The  details  of  agfreements 
between  the  colleges  are  presented,  vary¬ 
ing  much  in  different  situations  but  all 
directed  toward  the  combination  or  fed¬ 
eration  of  resources. 

Some  of  this  activity  has  been  induced 
by  hard  times ;  some  of  it  has  been 
prompted  by  educational  statesmanship, 
but  good  results  flow  from  either  cause. 
It  is  of  some  moment  to  reduce  high- 
powered  competition  for  students  and 
constant  solicitation  of  funds  from  the 
public  to  support  unnecessary  work  in  the 
colleges. 

There  is  duplication  of  effort  by  the 
presence  of  several  colleges  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  all  doing  approximately 
the  same  work.  Even  the  more  expensive 
forms  of  instruction  in  graduate  work 
are  often  duplicated  in  many  departments. 
Some  of  this  duplication  results  from  the 
competition  of  sectarian  colleges  in  a  day 
when  sectarianism  cuts  little  figure  with 
the  common  man.  Every  college  must 
have  its  full  quota  of  administrative  of¬ 
ficers,  its  library,  its  athletic  field,  and 
other  expensive  forms  of  overhead  costs. 

The  depression  seems  to  have  excited 
new  forms  of  collegiate  competition. 
With  more  than  six  hundred  four-year 
colleges  in  the  country  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  some  of  these  could  be  ef¬ 
faces!  without  educational  loss  to  the 
country.  But  now,  in  the  interest  of 
cheaper  and  more  accessible  college  work 
over  five  hundred  junior  colleges  are  com¬ 
peting  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  with  the  four-year  colleges.  How 
is  the  country’  to  support  1100-1200  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  junior  colleges  all  the  while 
increasing  in  number,  either  as  formal 
organizations  or  as  emergency  colleges — 
which  tend  to  become  permanent? 

If  the  colleges  cannot  be  financially 
self-supporting  —  and  few  of  them  can  — 
they  must  go  to  the  public  for  sustaining 
funds  either  from  taxation  or  gifts.  But 


if  they  do,  why  should  not  the  public  de¬ 
mand  a  show-down  of  Uie  real,  not  the 
fancied  needs  of  the  colleges  and  insist¬ 
ence  upon  wise  and  economical  of 
resourcea,  determined,  if  necessary,  by 
outside  experts?  So  long  as  colleges  are 
the  objects  of  philanthropy  they  must 
come  under  the.  same  criteria  for  solicita¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  as  other  philsn- 
thropio  activities  such  as  churches  and 
other  social  organizations, — to  eliminate 
competition  and  to  federate  their  service. 

If  a  town  is  over-supplied  with  stores, 
the  public  supports  unnecessary  overhead 
expenses  which,  of  course,  raise  the  cost 
of  operation  and  therefore  either  diminish 
the  profits  or  increase  prices  to  customers. 
Unnecessary  colleges  and  unnecessary  de¬ 
partments  in  colleges  create  needless  of¬ 
fices,  salaries  and  equipment. 

The  studies  of  Beeves,  Russell,  and 
others  are  revealing  and  ought  to  be 
highly  suggestive  to  college  administra¬ 
tors.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  organization 
cannot  survey  the  independent  colleges  of 
the  country,  as  some  church  educational 
boards  are  doing,  to  determine  how  neces¬ 
sary  they  are  to  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  country  and  how  well  they  are 
meeting  that  necessity.  Vested  rights 
and  salaried  jobs  are  keeping  the  colleges 
from  a  critical  survey  of  themselves. 

It  is  well  that  Dr.  Sanford  has  turned 
our  attention  to  practical  ways  in  which 
some  institutions  have  successfully  har¬ 
monized  and  federated  their  work.  — 
Abthub  H.  Wilde,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 

A  History  of  Industry.  By  Ellen  L. 
Osgood.  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Place¬ 
ment,  New  York  City.  Ginn  A  Company. 
1935.  Price,  $1.72. 

This  is  a  revision  of  what  was  already 
a  good  book.  Some  of  the  new  material 
introduced  is  of  a  controversial  nature. 
Yet,  its  introduction  is  justified  because 
these  things  are  part  of  present-day  liv¬ 
ing  that  the  student  must  be  aware  of, 
and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  comprehend 
as  to  their  general  nature.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  inflation  in  Germany  is  clear  and 
well  done,  but  currency  inflation  in  the 
U.  S.  is  passed  over  rather  hurriedly.  The 
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past  tense  is  used  here,  but  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  middle  class  the  threat 
of  inflation  is  still  a  very  present  one. 

The  chapter  on  Post-War  Europe  is 
pood.  It  should  teach  students  that  wars 
are  not  ended  and  paid  for  when  armis¬ 
tices  are  signed. 

The  book  traces  out  the  history  of  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  primitive  days  down  to 
the  present  depression.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  :  indeed,  there  is  a  profusion  of 
well-chosen  illustrations.  The  style  is  in¬ 
teresting.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
stimulating  topics  for  discussion.  There 
is  also  a  good  list  of  reference  books. 

Miss  Osgood’s  book  should  be  valuable 
in  courses  in  Industrial  History  given  in 
vocational  schools.  It  also  should  be  very 
helpful  in  guidance  work.  It  is  worthy 
of  being  considered  a  valuable  reference 
book  in  connection  with  the  General  His¬ 
tory  courses  given  in  the  secondary 
schools.  —  Franklin  C.  Roberts,  Boston 
University. 

Bibliography  of  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  1872-1932.  A  Check  List.  Compiled 
by  Milton  HaUey  Thomas.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1934.  391  pages.  Price, 

$5.00. 

The  college  president  in  the  Colonial 
Days  and  in  the  early  period  of  our  na¬ 
tional  existence  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  public  affairs.  His  advice  was  sought 
on  a  multitude  of  affairs,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  it.  It  may  be  that  in 
recent  years  the  college  president  has  not 
been  as  influential  as  he  once  was.  Yet 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public  almost  constantly,  not 
necessarily  because  he  desired,  but  rather 
because  of  his  forceful  personality  and 
his  desire  to  make  Columbia  a  university 
of  national  and  international  influence 
and  significance.  Hardly  less  important 
has  been  his  work  in  behalf  of  peace  and 
international  understanding. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  carefully  gathered  a 
bibliography  dealing  with  the  addresses, 
essays,  articles,  translations,  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  annual  reports  by  President 
Butler. 

Anyone  desiring  to  make  a  study  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler’s  contributions  to 


education,  to  American  public  life,  and  to 
the  understanding  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  will  find  Thomas’s  work  of  the  great¬ 
est  value. — Franklin  C.  Roberts. 

Luther  Halsey  Gulick.  A  Biography 
by  Ethel  Josephine  Dorgan.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College  Columbia 
University.  1934.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

Dr.  Dorgan  has  compiled  an  entertain¬ 
ing  and  illuminating  catalogue  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  historical  data  concerning  one 
of  America’s  best-loved  physical  educators. 
Dr.  Gulick  was  a  pioneer  and  innovator 
in  a  new  field.  His  mind  was  unceas¬ 
ingly  busy  making  new  combinations  of 
old  ideas,  promoting  the  good  life  through 
physical  activity,  exalting  all  outdoors, 
organizing  men  and  women  into  associa¬ 
tions,  and  setting  his  thoughts,  plans  and 
deeds  domi  for  others  to  read  and  emu¬ 
late. 

Dr.  Gulick  was  active  in  expanding  the 
physical  education  program  of  the  Spring- 
field  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College.  His  list  of  ob¬ 
jectives  for  physical  education  would  be 
excellent,  today  particularly,  when  so 
many  leaders  have  forgotten  the  chief 
legitimate  aims  of  their  programs.  He 
emphasized  symmetry,  muscular  strength, 
endurance,  grace,  muscular  control,  phy¬ 
sical  courage.  His  rules  of  sportsmanship 
were  eminently  realizable,  and  if  followed 
would  greatly  change  modern  American 
conceptions  of  sport :  “The  rules  of  the 
game  are  mutual  agreements.  .  .  .  The 
stealing  of  advantage  in  sport  is  to  be 
regarded  as  stealing  of  any  other  kind. 

.  .  .  Visiting  teams  are  the  honored 

guests  of  the  home  team.  .  .  .  Good  points 
in  others  should  be  appreciated.  .  .  .” 
He  developed  the  first  comprehensive 
school  health  and  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  New  York  City,  promoted  the 
Playground  movement,  supported  strongly 
the  Boy  Scout  program,  and  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  promotion  of  summer  camps  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Perhaps  Luther  Gulick  missed  real  great¬ 
ness  because  of  his  restlessness,  perhaps 
because  he  was  incorrigibly  experimental, 
perhaps  because  he  was  so  successful  in 
what  he  undertook,  perhaps  because  he  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  each  moment  of  every 
day.  Our  biographer  does  not  hazard  an 
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opinion,  which  marks  the  chief  deficiency 
of  the  story.  One  is  left  wondering 
irbether  Dr.  Oulick  was  not  somewhat 
transitory  in  his  feelings  as  well  as  his 
•oromplishments.  He  abandoned  a  first 
love  because  the  eugenic  signs  were  not 
propitious.  He  flitted  from  one  organi¬ 
st  ion  to  another,  supporting  all,  giving 
his  unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  efforts 
to  all.  Consequently  he  is  more  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  joie  de  vivre  than  profound  ac- 
eomplishment,  of  which  he  certainly  was 
capable. 

But  his  vision  was  clear,  his  judgment 
eitraordinarly  sound,  his  sympathies 
broad,  his  services  to  others  almost  un¬ 
limited  in  kind  and  number.  The  Camp 
Fire  Girls  organization  is  his  enduring 
monument. 

Dr.  Dorgan’s  study,  though  episodic  and 
anecdotal,  provides  excellent  source  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  survey  of  Gulick’s  outward  life. 
In  preparing  her  material  for  the  press 
the  interviewed  more  than  three-score 
persons  who  had  known  her  hero  more  or 
less  intimately.  Not  the  least  impressive 
i  is  the  list  of  magazine  articles,  more  or 
'  less  about  Dr.  Gulick,  included  in  the  Bib¬ 
liography — as  well  as  several  unpublished 
reports.  Of  far  greater  significance  are 
his  listed  writings.  These  are  recorded 
(but  unfortunately  not  annotated) — fif¬ 
teen  books,  seven  handbooks,  eight  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  over  two  hundred  magazine 
articles  which  appeared  in  forty-two  peri¬ 
odicals  and  seven  “proceedings.” — Fbed- 
EBiCK  Rand  Rogers,  Boston  University. 

The  Improvement  of  Beading.  By 
Arthur  I.  Oates.  Revised  edition.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1935.  668  pages. 

Price  $2.50. 

This  revised  edition  of  a  book  that  has 
had  great  influence  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  contains  much  new  material  of 
Interest  to  the  classroom  teacher  and  to 
the  psychologist.  It  includes  specific  and 
very  practical  techniques  for  classroom 
instruction  which  have  been  developed 
since  the  earlier  edition.  The  many  in¬ 
vestigations  relating  to  reading  directed 
by  Dr.  Gates,  as  well  as  research  from 
other  sources,  are  evaluated  and  inte¬ 
grated  in  relation  to  their  application 


to  reading  problems.  Specialists  in  read¬ 
ing  disability  will  find  a  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  field. 

The  book  presents  a  definite  change  in 
point  of  view  in  the  analysis  of  reading 
difficulties.  In  the  first  edition,  the 
diagnostic  approach  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  difficulties  in  reading 
were  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to 
deficient  psychological  processes,  such  as 
“visual  memorj',”  “visual-auditory  associa¬ 
tion,”  “visual-visual  association,”  and 
other  such  functions.  The  present  volume 
abandons  the  psychological  test  approach 
in  favor  of  the  method  of  educational 
analysis  in  which  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  studying  the  errors  and  faulty  hab¬ 
its  in  the  reading  process.  The  attack 
on  rending  difficulties  has  swung  from 
the  unprofitable  approach  of  “What  is 
wrong  with  the  child’s  mind?”  to  the 
more  specific  one  of  “^Vhat  is  wrong  with 
the  child’s  reading?” 

There  has  been  much  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence  and  opinion  in  regard  to  the  other 
mysteries  of  reading  disability, — “word- 
blindness,”  “brain  dominance,”  “mirror 
reading,”  “reversal  tendencies,”  “left-eyed- 
ness,”  “mixed  eye-hand  dominance,”  and 
the  like.  These  have  been  given  so  much 
publicity  that  the  teacher  w’ho  discovers 
a  child  who  cannot  read  is  sure  that  the 
problem  is  outside  her  province  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  psychologist  or  the  neurolo¬ 
gist.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Dr. 
Gates  minimizes  the  elements  of  “mys¬ 
tery”  and  takes  the  stand  that  most  diffi¬ 
culties  in  reading  are  due  to  the  child’s 
failure  to  acquire  adequate  techniques  In 
learning  to  read.  Chapters  I  and  XI  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  many  people 
who  have  been  bewildered  by  the  many 
psychological  and  neurological  theories  of 
reading  disability. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  word  recog¬ 
nition  contain  the  greatest  variety  of 
practical  helps  for  the  classroom  teacher. 
With  the  advent  of  basal  readers  which 
discard  the  familiar  “sounding”  approach 
to  w'ord  analysis  has  come  a  widespread 
belief  that  word  analysis  need  no  longer 
be  taught.  The  intrinsic  methods  of  per¬ 
ceiving  and  learning  words  have  not  been 
understood.  Large  numbers  of  children 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  primary 
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grades  without  acquiring  any  skill  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  unfamiliar  words.  It  is  ap¬ 
propriate  that  the  longest  chapter  in  the 
book  deals  with  techniques  for  improving 
word  perception  and  independent  word 
recognition.  Perhaps  it  will  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  function  that  has 
been  too  readily  abandoned  by  teachers 
of  reading. 

The  earlier  chapters  deal  with  diagnos¬ 
tic  tests  and  teaching  materials  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  general  types  of  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  from  grades  one  to  eight.  In  these 
chapters,  group  tests  and  group  teaching 
techniques  are  employed.  Later  chapters 
deal  with  diagnostic  tests  and  remedial 
materials  for  an  individual  approach  to 
more  severe  difficulties.  Although  the  book 
is  very  long,  every  paragraph  is  worth 
careful  reading.  So  much  is  included  in 
the  way  of  specific  devices,  pointed  illus¬ 
trations,  and  interpretation  of  research 
that  the  style  gives  the  effect  of  conden¬ 
sation  and  abridgement  of  a  much  larger 
work.  This  book  is  without  question  the 
best  treatment  of  diagnosis  and  correction 
of  defects  in  reading  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared. — Donald  D.  Durbell,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Beading  and  Literature  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  By  Paul  McKee,  Director 
of  the  Teachers  College  Elementary 
School  and  Professor  of  Elementary  Eklu- 
cation  at  Colorado  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Houghton,  Miffiin  Company.  1935. 
592  pages. 

There  are  great  variations  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  In  the 
primary  grades  one  finds  the  confonners 
and  the  activists.  The  former  follow  the 
techniques  outlined  by  the  basal  reading 
system  and  hope  that  their  pupils  will 
acquire  acceptable  achievement  in  reading 
skills.  The  latter  group  is  concerned  with 
activity  units  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
motivation  provided  will  take  care  of  the 
reading  problem.  Beading  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  is  too  often  a  “read,  re¬ 
cite,  and  watch-the-clock”  procedure,  hav¬ 
ing  no  particular  objective  except  to  fill 
in  the  daily  period  assigned  to  reading. 

McKee’s  book  leaves  no  place  for  the 


blind  “teach  and  hope”  variety  of 
room  work.  Highly  specific  objectives  ais 
presented  for  every  phase  of  reading  fron 
the  preparatory  period  through  the 
grade.  Activities  and  problem  work  sis 
included,  but  are  made  to  serve  definite 
purposes  in  the  development  of  reading, 
skills.  The  results  of  scientific  studiv 
which  bear  on  the  various  phases  of  read¬ 
ing  are  summarized  and  evaluated.  The 
book  is  a  treatise  on  the  purposeful  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  based  upon  the  evidence 
of  research  studies. 

A  much  broader  vision  than  usual  ia 
taken  of  the  primary  grade  reading  ob¬ 
jectives.  Activities  and  techniques  are 
outlined  for  developing  adequate  back¬ 
ground  for  comprehension  and  interest  in 
these  grades.  The  interesting  devices  and 
sample  lessons  for  developing  skills  in  the 
mechanics  of  reading  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teacher.  There  is  a 
specific  program  for  each  grade  which 
includes  suggestions  for  suitable  books  to 
be  read.  There  are  liberal  references  to 
other  sources  with  bibliographies  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  follow  the  topics 
into  other  texts. 

The  program  outlined  for  the  interme¬ 
diate  grades  is  particularly  comprehen¬ 
sive.  In  addition  to  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  reading  skills,  there  are  chapters 
on  the  ability  to  locate  information,  the 
ability  to  select  and  evaluate  material 
read,  the  ability  to  remember  material 
read,  the  ability  to  organize  material 
read,  the  teaching  of  literature,  and  a 
final  chapter  on  the  work  type  of  oral 
reading.  Many  of  the  skills  seem  some¬ 
what  complex  for  children  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  However,  with  carefully 
graded  lessons  and  assuming  that  the 
basic  reading  skills  have  been  mastered, 
it  is  possible  that  most  of  the  skills  sug¬ 
gested  might  be  taught  successfully.  Ap¬ 
preciation  techniques  and  materials  suit¬ 
able  for  appreciation  lessons  are  given 
proper  emphasis. 

This  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  work, 
admirably  suited  for  training  teachers  in 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  teaching 
reeding.  —  Donald  D.  Durbell,  Boston 
University. 
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The  Content  of  Motion  Pictures — Chil¬ 
dren’!  Attendance  at  Motion  Pictures.  By 
iigar  Dale,  Research  Associate,  Ohio 
Stats  University.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1935. 

This  volume  is  one  of  “The  Paj-ne  Fund 
Stndies,”  published  in  a  series  entitled, 

I  “Motion  Pictures  and  Youth.”  The  Study 
proposes  to  analy'ze  the  content  of  motion 
pictures,  and  a  carefully  prepared  plan 
was  devised  for  this  purpose.  As  propa¬ 
ganda,  it  will  stimulate  further  interest 
in  clean  pictures  and  sustain  the  present 
OQpbasis  on  selective  attendance  at  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

This  book  is  interesting  reading,  but  of 
historical  rather  than  of  present  value. 
The  picture  studies  were  those  of  1920, 
1925,  and  1930.  It  shows  the  trend  in  the 
type  of  pictures  over  this  period,  but  it 
ends  with  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
sound.  No  deductions  con  be  drawn  from 
this  study  concerning  the  types  of  pictures 
now  being  shown  in  the  theatres.  During 
the  last  five  years  tremendous  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  industry',  and 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half  this  coun¬ 
try  has  witnessed  a  new  program  of  such 
outstanding  clean  pictures  that  no  studies 
of  the  past  will  have  any  light  to  throw 
upon  the  present  situation. 

The  headings  of  the  chapters  after  the 
first  few  indicate  that  it  is  largely  a  study 
of  the  harmful  infiuences  of  pictures. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  equal  effort 
to  pick  out  the  situations  which  exempli¬ 


fied  the  virtues.  The  purely  descriptive 
analyses  were  comprehensive,  but  this 
comprehensiveness  is  apparently  absent 
in  the  analyses  of  particular  situations 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  The  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  field  of  morals  seems  largely 
negative  with  the  exception  of  the  listing 
of  “Goals  Sought.” 

One  cannot  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  the  percentage  of  crime, 
vulgarity,  and  sex  in  the  motion  picttires 
of  fifteen,  ten,  and  five  years  ago.  Equally 
interesting  would  be  data  on  the  trends 
of  portrayals  of  lessons  in  kindness,  un¬ 
selfishness,  goodwill,  and  service.  The 
constructive  suggestions  in  the  summaries 
of  the  chapters  are  valuable. 

The  section  concerning  the  attendance 
of  children  at  theatres  raises  an  impor¬ 
tant  problem.  The  statistics  presented 
indicate  a  larger  percentage  of  attendance 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  No  one 
assumes  for  a  second  that  all  pictures 
shall  be  made  for  children.  The  problem 
of  guiding  children  to  attend  pictures  in¬ 
teresting  and  suitable  to  them  is  one 
which  parents  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions  must  share  with  the  industry. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  book 
were  used  in  study  groups  for  an  tmder- 
standing  of  motion  pictures  of  today.  Its 
techniques  could  be  a  basis  for  the  new 
study  of  the  pictures  of  1935.  No  intelli¬ 
gent  person  will  quote  statistics  from  this 
book  for  any  other  than  historical  pur¬ 
poses. — Howard  M.  LeSousd,  Dean,  Grad¬ 
uate  School,  Boston  University. 
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Grace  Sheridan  Egan,  Emanuel  M.  EdeU 
son,  C.P.A.,  and  Benjamin  Veit.  1935. 
464  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.40.  Ginn  A 
Company. 

Methods  and  Material  of  Health  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  Gesse  Feiring  Williams,  M.D., 
and  Fannie  B.  Shaw,  M.A.  1935.  331  pp., 
cloth.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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A  School  History  of  the  American 
People.  By  Charles  L.  Robbins,  Ph.D., 
in  collaboration  with  Elmer  Oreen.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition.  1935.  612  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated.  World  Book  Company. 

Elementary  English  in  Action.  By 
R.  IF.  Bardtcell,  Ethel  Mabie,  and  J.  C. 
Tressler,  with  drawings  by  C.  E.  B.  Ber¬ 
nard.  1935.  Cloth.  Grade  III,  64c.  Grade 
rV,  68c.  Grade  V,  68c.  Grade  VI,  68c. 
Grade  VII,  by  J.  C.  Tressler  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  B.  Bhelmadine,  68c.  Grade  VTII, 
by  J.  C.  Tressler  and  Marguerite  B.  Bhel- 
madine,  72c.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

High  School  English,  Book  Four.  By 
Henry  Seidel  Canby,  John  Baker  Opdyeke, 
Margaret  Oillum,  and  Olive  /.  Carter. 
1935.  402  pp.,  cloth.  $1.20.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company. 

Conduct  and  Citiaenship.  Revised  edi¬ 
tion.  By  Edwin  C.  Broome  and  Edwin 
IV'.  Adams.  1935.  428  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 

trated.  $1.20.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Improvement  of  Reading.  Re¬ 
vised  edition.  By  Arthur  I.  Oates.  1935. 
668  pp.,  cloth.  $2.50.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Modem  Economics.  By  James  P.  Cor¬ 
bett  and  Minnie  L.  Herschkowitz,  with 
illustrations  by  Boris  Artzybasheff.  1935. 
601  pp.,  cloth.  $1.68.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Your  Telltale  English.  By  Sophie  C. 
Hadida.  1935.  419  pp.,  cloth.  $2.00. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Survey  Data  Book  and  Standards  for 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical 
Platin  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  By 
N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Charles  E.  Reeves,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Evansville  Collegfe,  Evansville,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Pari  B’est,  State  Normal  School, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.  1935.  Bureau  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Beyond  the  Sunset.  A  Book  of  Explor¬ 
ers.  By  Elspeth  J.  Boog-Watson  and  J. 
Isabel  Carruthers.  1935.  Cloth,  illustrated. 
75  cents.  Oxford  University  Press. 


The  Growth  and  Structure  of  the 
Gospels.  By  B.  K.  Rattey,  S.Th.  1935, 
Cloth,  85  cents.  Oxford  University  Press 

Small  Talk  for  Small  People.  By  Fleur 
Conkling.  Drawings  by  Anson  Lowitz. 
1935.  Cloth,  il.ustrated,  $1.50.  The  Pae- 
bar  Company,  New  York. 

Expressing  Yourself.  Book  One.  By 
Harold  H.  Wade,  Headmaster,  Worcester 
Academy,  John  E.  Blossom,  Head  of  the 
English  Department,  Worcester  Academy, 
and  Mary  P.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English 
Department,  W’adleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City.  544  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated, 
$1.48.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Expressing  Yourself.  Book  Two.  By 
Harold  H.  Wade,  Headmaster,  Worcester 
Academy,  John  E.  Blossom,  Head  of  the 
English  Department,  W'orcester  Academy, 
and  Mary  P.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English 
Department,  W'adleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City.  547  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated, 
$1.56.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Studies  of  Laboratory  Methods  of 
Teaching.  By  R.  IF.  Leighton,  Ph.D.,  and 
Qualitative  Aspects  in  the  Improvement 
of  Science  Teaching,  by  Robert  H.  Sea¬ 
shore,  Ph.D.  1935.  184  pp.,  paper.  Ed¬ 

wards  Brothers,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor  Mich. 

Practice  Exercises  in  English,  Book  I, 
Book  II,  Book  III,  and  Practice  Exercises 
in  English  for  the  First  Year  of  High 
School.  By  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Research 
Scholar  in  Education,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Gertrude  L.  Robinson,  Instructor  in 
English  in  the  Newton  High  School,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Oladys  M.  Bigelow,  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Newton  High  School,  Newton, 
Mass.  96  pp.,  workbooks,  32  cents  each, 
list.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

A  Manual  to  Accompany  a  First 
Book  in  French.  By  Philip  H.  Church¬ 
man,  Leland  L.  Atwood  and  Arthur  R. 
Racine.  94  pp.,  paper,  80  cents.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

How  to  Read  Aloud.  A  Guide  to  Inter¬ 
pretative  Reading.  By  H.  H.  Fuller  and 
Andrcir  Thomas  Weaver,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Speech,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  190  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
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first  Year  Latin.  By  Marion  Pratt, 
Head  of  the  Latin  Department  in  the 
Cartis  High  School,  New  York  City.  1934. 
47t  pp<  cloth,  $1.40.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

Second  Year  Latin.  By  Marion  Pratt, 
Head  of  the  Latin  Department  in  the 
Cortia  High  School,  New  York  City,  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Allen,  Head  of  the  Latin  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Roxbury  School,  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  and  Charlotte  L.  Wood,  Instructor 
in  Latin  and  History  in  the  Curtis  High 
School,  New  York  City.  1935.  686  pp., 

cloth,  illustrated,  $1.88.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  following  have  been  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

The  Bole  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel 
Work.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Ruth 
Strang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Nurse  and  Parent  Education. 
Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  19. 
By  Dorothy  Rood,  Ph.D. 

Generalization  and  Transfer  in  Spell¬ 
ing.  By  Arthur  I.  Oates,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Religious  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
By  Thomas  A.  Symington,  Ph.D. 

Secondary  Education  Under  Different 
Types  of  District  Organization.  By 
Ted  B.  Bernard,  Ph.D. 

County  Unification  in  Kansas.  By 
Harrison  L.  Euler,  Ph.D. 

Integration  of  Adult  Education.  A 
Sociological  Study.  By  William  H.  Stacy, 
Ph.D. 

The  Influence  Upon  Learning  of  the 
Quantitative  Variation  of  After-Effects. 
By  Robert  T.  Rock,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Visual  Characteristics  of  Poor  Readers. 
By  Paul  Fcndrick,  Ph.D. 

The  Auditory  and  Speech  Character¬ 
istics  of  Poor  Readers.  By  Ouy  L.  Bond, 
PhD. 


Child  Nutrition  on  a  Low-Prloed  Diet. 
By  ifarv  Swartz  Rose,  Profeasor  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Oertrude  M.  Borgeson,  formerly 
Associate  in  Nutrition  Research,  Child 
Development  Institute. 

An  Experimental  Beading  Study  in 
the  Joint  Library-Adult  Elementary 
Education  Field.  By  Elizabeth  C.  Mor- 
riss,  Marion  V.  Morse  and  Edna  Phillips. 

Art  Education  Today.  An  Annual  De¬ 
voted  to  the  Problems  of  Art  Education. 
Edited  by  Members  of  the  Fine  Arts  Staff 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Educational  Yearbook  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute,  1934.  Edited  by  I.  L. 
Kandel,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

The  New  Iraq:  Its  Problem  of  Bedouin 
Education.  By  Mohammed  Fadhel  Jamali, 
Ph.D.,  Director  General  of  Education,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  Baghdad. 

Appraisal  of  Newer  Practices  In  Se¬ 
lected  Public  Schools.  By  J.  Wayne 
Wrightstone,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate, 
Institute  of  School  Experimentation, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

State  Supervision  and  Reg^ulation  of 
Budgetary  Procedure  in  Public  School 
Systems.  By  Raymond  Ouy  Campbell, 
PhD. 

Inter-Institutional  Agreements  in 
Higher  Education.  By  Daniel  Sammis 
Sanford,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Zionism  and  Education  in  Palestine. 
By  Noach  Nardi,  Ph.D. 

Teacher  Certification  in  Ohio  And  a 
Proposed  Plan  of  Reconstruction.  By 
Frank  Brown  Dilley,  Ph.D. 

An  Experimental  Application  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Science  Teaching  in  an 
Elementary  School.  By  Oeorge  W.  Haupt, 
Ph.D. 

Religious  Belief  and  Character  Among 
Jewish  Adolescents.  By  Abraham  N. 
Franzblau,  Professor  of  Jewish  Religrious 
Education  at  Hebrew  Union  College. 

Luther  Halsey  Oulich,  1865-1018.  By 
Ethel  Josephine  Dorgan,  Ph.D. 
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Learning  How  to  Learn.  With  Special 
Emphasis  on  Improving  Reading  Ability. 
By  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University,  Harold  C. 
Netcton,  Head  of  the  English  Department, 
Public  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Olive 
P.  Langham,  Teacher  of  English,  Onon- 
dagra  Valley  Academy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1935.  194  pp.,  cloth,  92  cents.  McGraw 

Hill  Book  Company. 

Highroad  to  English  Literature.  By 
Elizabeth  Collette,  Teacher  of  English, 
Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1935.  616  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.60. 

Qinn  and  Company. 

Insurance  and  Annuities  from  the 
Buyer’s  Point  of  View.  By  E.  C.  Ear- 
wood  and  Bion  H.  Francia.  1935.  174  pp., 
cloth,  $2.50.  American  Institute  for 
Ikwnomic  Research,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Easy  English  Exercises.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  Ada  Riddleabarger 
and  Edna  Parker  Cotner.  1935.  298  pp., 

cloth,  96  cents.  World  Book  Company. 

Good  Manners.  By  Beth  Bailey  McLean, 
M.S.,  formerly  Associate  Professor  of 
Household  Science,  Iowa  State  College. 
1934.  128  pp.  Stiff  board  covers,  72  cts. ; 
cloth,  $1.00.  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 


Art  Training  Through  Home  ProbleaM^ 
By  Mable  Ruaaell,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro. 
fessor  in  Home  Economics,  Iowa  State 
College,  and  Elaie  Pearl  Wilaon, 
Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economies 
Iowa  State  College.  Edited  by  WillUun 
O.  Whitford,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Education.  The  University  of  Chicago 
1933.  214  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  $2.85. 

The  Manual  Arts  Press. 

Individual  Instruction  Sheets.  How  to 
Write  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  R.  W, 
Selvidge,  Professor  of  Industrial  Educa* 
tion.  University  of  Missouri.  1934,  267  pp, 
cloth,  illustrated.  $2.50.  The  Manual  Arte 
Press. 

The  Historical  Approach  to  Methods 
of  Teaching  the  Social  Studies.  Fifth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies.  1935.  204  pp.,  paper,  $2.00. 
McKinley  Publishing  Company. 

Mathematics  in  Life:  Unit  A,  Measure* 
ment  in  Modern  Life  and  in  the  Long  Ago. 
By  Raleigh  Schorling,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mathematics,  The  University  High 
School  and  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  John  R.  Clark, 
The  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1935.  44  pp.,  paper. 

24  cents.  World  Book  Company. 


